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Lordſhip—and to hope that 
you will accept it as a tri- 
bute of private friendſhip, | 
and 2 as a mark of juſt regard 


N and eſteem, from, a well- 


wiſher to his country. 
Examples of men who 
enter voluntarily and gratui- 


toully into- diplomatic em- 


ployment a are rare: neither 
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I 5 1 in that deſc cription of 
| foreign miniſters, I ſhall aſ- 
| duredly adopt an opinion 
from my own belief and con- 
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viction, from my obſervations 


during your-long and con- 


ſtant reſidence at Bruſſels.— 
A general remark ought not 


to create 


articular offence ; 


our embaſſies have not al- 


ways 
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rank and independence to 


ſpeak the truth Faithful 


William Temple and tlie 
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ways been filled wit" 


of Europe. The extent a 
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Count D' Avaux, it is true, 
are not caſily found ; but a | 
great country, requires able 


ments. 


I have the honor to. be, 
| Your Lordſhip” 8 weden, 


„Humble ſ· ervant, 


July 10, 790. 
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THE pprit of the frſt 
works frequently evaporates 
in tranſlations; as the eſſence 

of ether is often loſt, when 
poured from one vial into | 
another. — The Tranſlator 

offers this work in an Engliſh 
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to the impartial tribunal of 
the Public If he ſhall have 
ſucceeded in repreſenting the | 
genius and capacity, which 
pervade the treatiſe on 
che Danger of the Political 
Balance of Power, he con- 


ceives that he ſhall have 


given ſatisfaction to the in- 
telligent, information to the 


political, and amuſement to 


the many 9 
. . 
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; In this work, the rapid 
ed of Ruſſia, in ſome- 
what more chan half a cen- 
tury, from civilization to 


preponderance in the gene- 
ral ſyſtem — the dethrone- 
ment of Peter : the Third— ; : 
the acceſſion of Catherine— _ 
the ſubjedtion of Courland— 
the appointment of a King 
of Poland, the nominee of 
Rua - 8 the partition . and 
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try - — — the. Leonine conyen- 
tion - ic. Frederik the + 
Great, and wi ith Au ſtria—the 


Turkiſh wat-othe policy c of _ 


the Czarina — the intereſts 5 


of Denmark the conſtitu- | 


Wen and PIE Nate 
of Sweden — above all, the 
agitation of the great queſ- 


. of the conſequences: of 
= Is | | RT | the 


5 the e of: Turkey, 
2 and- the eſtabliſhment of 


Ruſſia i in the Mediterranean, 


and its importance to the 


maritime powers, are moſt 


tappily gie 
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The idea of any flate ob- 
taining a general aſcendant, | 


may, or may not, be a chi- 


mera; but human affairs re- 


; volve in the ſame circle; 3 


Ar . what 
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0 ] 1 fo, 
ai: has happened, may 


happen again; and novelty 
is but forgetfulneſs. _— | 
would be the amuſement of. 
children, and not the inſtruc- 
tion of men, if the paſt 4 
not Prepare us for future 
events, and guide us through 
political mazes, with ante- 


cedent information. 
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The Ruſſian troops have 


appeared with the greateſt 
effects in the wars of Europe; 
Sweden and Ruſſia have, at 
different periods, experienced 7 
their obſtinacy in the battles "oh 
of Pultowa, and of Kunerſ- 
dorff. = „ 
With Ruſſia we have had 
connections, treaties, and a 


liances, ſince the firſt inter- 


courſe 
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courſe with that country, in 
che time of Edward theSixth. 5 
In a political view, little 
advantage has Bawed from. 
that connection; perhaps the 
only inftance where ſhe * 
peared an the political the- } 
atre in our favour, was at 
the doſe of the ſucceſſion | 
war, in 1 747, when a body of : 
Ruſſian troops were on their. 


march to counteract the ef- | 
88 | 


againſt "this country. 
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ſects of German diſci ipline'in 
the French troops,” and the 
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victories" of Saxe, and Low- 
endhal, in Flanders. 


our trade with Ruſſia for 


naval ſtores, according to 


this work, produces à mil- 
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lion of unfavourable balance 
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our ? own Cuſtom - Houſe 
books, : eight ' hundred and 
* thouſand Pounds“.— 
Conjecture and accuracy 
combine to form a total, 
which i it will be our r 
to leſſen, by producing theſe 


articles among ourſelves. 
Contrary to that poliey which 
obtained, with regard to 
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* Chalmers, 
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Ireland, in 1 7 50, which 


| cannot be heie enlarged 
upon: the ſeed, the acorn | 
of this great meaſure, has 
been planted in Ireland this 
laft ſeſſion, by a law to en⸗ 
| courage the export of Iriſh 
ail cloth, a meaſure hither- | 
to diſcountenanced here, 


though it was recommended 
to the Britiſh Parliament, at ; | 
, . | x 1 FA ' | f | 
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the beginning of this centu- 
ty, by Lord Somers 
008 913 bot Ord” eie 
Prejudices there are, no 
doubt, aAgainſt noble, and 


againſt royal; authors- 


exacts :« a compromi f. 5 <1 from 
men in exalted ſtations; 
flattering: miſconception and 
ſelf - love have eſtabliſhed 
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an opinion, that men who 
are above the reſt of man- 
kind in | ſome, ſhould be 
lower than the reſt of their 
ſpecies in other, reſpects 


but fortuitous advantages do 
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not alter the real character 


fame and reputation are 


prizes which may be allot- 
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tans to enter into. the oom i 


mon liſt, who ſtart in the 
popular race, and labour to 
gain the prize, by ſurpaſ- | 
ſing mankind in the beaten 
tracks, and dhe common 
high roads of life. 
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of rogal authors he cata- 
. 1s ſmall, though len 
did inſtances occur in the 
annals of literature The 
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"APY of eee 
century, the age of obſcu- 
rity) and datkneſs, record the 
ience of Alphonſus the 
file, King of Arragon, the 
author of then Fables which 
bear bib: -namie ; who ci Iei= 


: yated. i n ny. the 


r If Freddrick-'t the 2 
; Great appeared qhe foremoſt | 
OS. character 


KR * Js 
clidnifter: on the theatre f 
Europe, (it 18 well k own 

that he has eternized his 
fame in a poſthumous work; 
dedicated to candour and to 
truth: — the prince who has 
furpriſed Europe with the 
eclat of bis victories, with 
the courage of the twelfth 
Charles, without his temeri- 


ty, will not loſe reputation, 


upon an attentive peruſal of 


this 
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8 Hiſtory of Peter the Third and of Prince 
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The Uſurpation * the the Duchy of Cour- 
fees 87 to 1 102 
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CHAP. 


Affairs of 8 of Sta- 
"NEE the Third by Ruſſia, from 


Page 103 to 134 
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The Influenee of the Ruſſian Court in 
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Confirution— Ruſſian Influence i in Gees 
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Negotiations of England and Pruflia with 


the Czarina—Intereſts of the Maritime 
Powers The Importance of the Eſta- 
_ bliſhment of Ruſſia, as a Naval Power, 
in 5 Mediterranean, from 

n + 1 228 to 0255 
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= CHAP, 8 
| TarrodaBtion — Ruſſian Politicks before 
the Reign of Catherine the Second. 


A Kixopon, almoſt unknown 
in Europe during the laſt century, | 
and gradually aggrandized at the 
expence of all her neighbours, 
whoſe civilization contributedonly 


e eee hes mound; 
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for forty Years the political ba- 


lance of power: — Sweden, Po- 
land, Turkey, Pruflia, and Ger- 
many, have experienced the ef- 


fects of her enterpriſing ſpirit j— 
all the courts of Europe had ex- 
| perienced her infolence before 


that tragedy, to which Catherine 


4 the Second, owed her elevation to 


the throne. TT 


10e r 1 from the CaC: | 


pion fra, koche Hireights af Gibral 


tar, there is no country of which 


Ruſſia has not diſturbed the tran- 


quillity, or alarmed the precau- 


tion: 
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atv defighs, —— 
ft6hn One geueral plan, and ther 
execution has found 110 other oh- 
Racks, than that which Ras ariſen 


tors the revenues öf that oxtipire; 


wth were often ſtretelied 16 far, 
ab te Uced a temporary fepöſe ! from 
the abuſe of power, ard the pro- 
Ggality of govertimenk: but weir 


exllauſted reveitues, Rave not erer 
ited the ſecurity 6f 6they' late 
for, the hatid of power; rec; wick 
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the exe ons of oper vieledce: 


Prepared for theft a war fot Tels 


— Gntigekor, a war of negotiations : f 
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wy e. had ill to encounter 


her artifices, her intrigues, and 


negotiations; the interior of that 
empire, preſented a theatre of dis 
viſions, of trouble, and ear 


of which the ſprings and ma- 


chines were fabricated at Petarf. 
burg ; at length, after having ex. 
cited power againſt power, and 
intereſt againſt intereſt, in the 


neighbouring ſtates, the er 
of Ruſſia predominated alone ini 


5 that vaſt anarchy, dictated laws 
| — her 3 and 
5 3c” prevented 
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| phe al the combinations of 
1 —— — engraved, from z 
4 faithful repreſentation of the 
laſt twenty years hiſtory of the 
| North, and of the Levant—Eu- 
rope has ſeen at one time, the 
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Ottoman Porte menaced with an 
invaſion, of which Afia herſelf,” 
could not limit the conſequences; | 
her- tributartes corrupted, her al- 
lies bribed, or intimidated, the 
Crimea enſlaved, Sweden under 
| the yoke of a ERjon; 5 ſubſervient 
10 Ruſſia, faction diſcomfited 
| B3 without 
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withaut-being-alogether lub 
and reviving by the ſame protec 


tion which has plunged that king- 


dem nteamnycrdal decline; Po- 


land equally. puniſhed from the. 


 voured. by Ruſſian, troops, en- 


every; light as a Ruſſian province; 


Courland reduced to the loweſt, 


ſtate; the Council of Denmark 
governed by the fame influencę; 


ruſſia inſulated in the midſt of 
two vaſt, empires, whoſe.ma 


batteries could play, on the, firſt, 


alarm, upon the great Protect r of, 
the . 
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Porte ti2d' of buying petce with 
vaſt. conceſnons, which enabled 
her evermes to compel her 8 
make farther purchaſes, was rouſ- 
ed from her lerhargy, arid . 
example awakened other powers, 

40 e neee _ in Rer 
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they had to gab, or to loſe in this 
conflict, in which a moiety of 
Europe was engaged; and from 


Italy, to the verge of the Baltic, 
this great queſtion was diſcuſſed: 
hat would be the conſequence of 
a war, which would ſpread its bane- 
ful effefts, in limitting the overbear- 
ing power of Ruſſia ? — W here 


facts ſpeak, a chain of reaſoning 


is uſeleſs: hiſtory is here alone 
the torch of precaution from 


the operation of the ſame cauſes, 
the ſame effects are produced; the 

events which have paſſed, prepare 

us for thoſe which are to come; 


and 
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repoſes upon public notoriety.— 
Let us examine the chain of con- 
ſequences; the examination w ul 


and hence the Lalitivs: of the pros ; 
blem of the conſeqquences of the 0 


preſent war, demands the exami- 


nation, of this original queſtion.— 2 


what have been the permanent prin- 


ciples of the Ruſſian Court, and their 


effefts upon the FO of # the Second 
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70 refubre _— Lets we. 


| muſt reject the ſophifms of incon- 
fiderate politicians, and the alle- 


nanifeſtos; truth here 


| lead 
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And us to 3 3 the 
due ſtability of the balance f 
Power, which muſt affect theſe 
powers, who are moſt inattentive 
to their on intereſts. 
In the period of the middie of 
che: reign - of Lewis the Fou. 
teenth, thoſe who had heard of 
the name of Ruſſia, annexed no 
| * idea to it, tha that which | 
connected with a deſcription'of | 
Tartars and 0 Coſfacks;— but 
wehen a man of more energy than 
Senius, formed te governs more 
* n. of his paſſions; 


than 


x IJ; 0 | 
: 8 Fe warrior nt a2 
. tyrannie legiſlator, had raiſed up 


_ this yaſt Caloſſus, which had been 


buried in a barbarous' obſcurity, 

| they. ſprung. at once, to a ſtation. 
eponderance, and of power 
| afore Europe. could well * 
niſe their charaQter. | 


This new W ne and; ra- 
; 3 general ſyſtem, and 
immediately announced their pre- 

dominating. deſigns, with: forces, 
Rropertignad: bh their extenfive; 


a deſpot, abſolute maſter of the 
eighth part of the habitable globe, 
of opulent mines, of a hundred ] 

_ provinces, whoſe natives were ? 
inured-to-all extre mities of rigors: 

of climate, of hunger, of want; 
warlike from the ſavage habits of 
| their laws; diſciplined by the ſe- = 
vere preſſure of deſpotiſm; inſen- 


ſible of fear as they were nſenfibie, 
6 miſery ; obſtinate in combat; 
ſtrangers to fear and to deſertion; 
calculated. for. conqueſt and de- 
ſtruction, more than for defenſive; 
war; and ſubſtituting fanaticiſm, 
= emulation and patriotiſm i— * 
1 b an 


Tn © 
uach were che peoplewhom Peter 
che Great collected from the north 
of Europe, and from the northern 
mits of Germany, when he 
founded the capital of his * 
at mn: wy 


5 Books : t aged ; the views, 
| and exertions, of Ruſſia were 
enlarged; chey were no longer 
bounded by incu rfions into the 
Aſiatie countries: miſtreſs of a 
5 en in the Baltic, her influ- 
ence was an intereſting concern 
OC all the maritime powers ber 


numerous and warlike armies 


0k | 2 could 


den, Denmark; ; deſolate cat purt 

of thoſe ſtates which nyt 
of their enemies: from thenes | 
iſſues the neceſſary influence- of 
the Court of Peterſburg among - 
the ſouthern, and weſtern powers, 


who! may engage in the Roftili- 


| kies of the North, or of Ger- | 
TY —— the moſt pene. 
3 poktieian could hoon 
* er, that nr 8 
"afterwards; à king of Fries 
ſhould cn dnvghrey" ef the 
firſt 


t 
"firſt Peter, the title of the: Media. 
treſs of Europe, that a Ruſſian 
army, ſhould appraach the Rhine 
at the requiſition of England, and 
that, in the ſubſequent. wars, the 
Ruffians ſhould pillage the 
of ms” 

1 wr ſame: aa the allt- 
ance of this eon rt, was ſolicited 
according to exi gencies: the other 
extremity. of Europe ambitioned 
her alliance, and there were few 
political intereſts in. which Rufſia 
might not engage, ſince- they 
* ſo conſiderably in the 
=. x N 5 political 
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ing 8 and in the general-bay 
lance of Europe. 
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To theſe they united. the ad- | 


act upon the defenſive, to find 


weak ſtates placed as feeble bar- 
Tiers between them, and the neigh- 


| © | bouring powers, ſtates either poor 


or divided: by evading the laws 
of nations, ſhe could maſter theſe 
obſtacles, and carry on her Ope- 
rations at a great diſtance 10 
Home... 
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Her 
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— Her forces, her poſition, pros „ 
miſed an aſcendant in negotia- ; 7 
tions, and her ſecurity gave a | ; 1 
hardy boldneſs, in her arrange- "2X. 
rents with other ſtates: treaties — | 
became ſubordinate to her inte- 
reſts, her allies were changed 
every ten years, and no 
formed the ſame coalition, of 


e F and of artifice, . 
5 The laſt years of the firſt Eliz 
vabeth, ſubſtantiated that danger 
with which the liberties of Ger- 
many, and of the whole North, 
were menaced an alliance which 
My 160 . . | reſem· : 
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* | | « [ 18 q * 
e after ware” 
| 2 | cretly formed by the Czarina, and 
| ” þ ; the: houſes of Auſtria and S 
\ N apainſt., the King of Pruſſia; | 
Prance engaged in this confede- 
| racy, - and penetrated . into the 8 
| 1 ; weſtern, while Ruſha invaded the 5 


northern, parts of Germany: — 


governed by the ſame faction, 


* 
* — — — — 


| which annihilated the royal au- 
\ thority, and which ſhed the blood 
of the moſt illuſtrious: of her fa- 
milies, . Sweden, ſtraying from 
her true intereſts, united herſelf 

| with her natural enemies, and at: 
| . tacked Pruſſian Pomerania ; while 

| Ruſſia 


{ ww 
Ruſſia * that kingdom.—lt 
would be eaſy to foretel what 
would have been the conſequen- | 
ces, had they not been prevented 
by the genius of that hero whom 
they aſpired to ſubdue, and by 
the event which placed the third 4 
Peter, on the throne of his Aunt. 
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CHAP. IL 


un of Peter the Third — Fart A 


Prince I was— drceſſien of Catherine ] 


be Second. 88 


through the medium of the ca- 


lumnies of his aſſaſſins — this 
Prince, born and educated in 
| Germany, had all the inclinations 


Tn IS Prince, who for. ſome | 
time, was only known 1 in Europe, 


of his native country, and a con- 


tempt for his new ſubjects.— 


Maſter of Holſtein, a member 


conſequently 


wh „ 2 4 


(=1 
conſequently « of the German Em- 
Fire, he added weight to the Ruſ- 
ſian Cr rown, interfered in the 
German ſyſtem, in his own per- 
ſonal right, and fortiſied his in- 
fluence with new alliances with 
the northern powers. Happi- 
ly, this proſpect did not inſpire 
him with ambition; he was in- 
fluenced only by a juſt reſentment 
_ againſt Denmark, and by his 
_ Friendſhip for Frederick the 
Great. Policy, leagued with his 
_ moderation. For, the ruinous war 


which Elizabeth waged againſt 
ec 3 . 
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ere 
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the King of Pruſſia, had coſt her 
three hundred thoufand men, aid 


| "above thirty millions of roubles. 


* 


- Though che third Peter; had no 


| port” title to public. eſteem than 
that of ſaving '\ Prince, upon . 
whoſe preſervation the mainte- 
nance of the political equilibre 


depended, his memory ſhould be 


regarded, and eſteemed. In ſome 


venal writings, the productions of 


fanciful biſtorians, his attachment 


to the King of Pruſſia was ridi- 
* as .the effect of enthuſiaſm, 
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and the puerile love of emulatibn: 
but aſſuredly an enthuſiaſm for, 
i and admiration of; the qualities of 


a man, who wrought ſuch pro- 


digies of wifdom and intrepi- 


-- dity, Was very excuſable and the 
heroiſm of friendſhip, - is a Fare 


Wa e _ 
| This od pe, 40 re- 
gard, for Prederick the Great, 


| demonſtrated judgement and ſen- 
ſibility in che third Peter; the 
enemies of Pruſſia, at Peterſburg, | 
bad ſignalized themſelves „by the 
perſecution. of the young Czar, 


* 


1 bf - during; 


during: the reign; of Elizabeth — 


5 This Prince had accordingly coun- 


5 teracted their. meaſures, and his: 
ſubſequent conduct, in ſupporting 
the King of Pruſſia, was perfectiy 
confiſtent. — This laſt monarch, 
_ was now in danger; the new 
Engliſh miniſter (Lord Bute) | 
| threatened him with deſertion, 
and bis ſafety ſeemed to depend 
on his Turkiſh negotiations, on 
the capricious motions, of the 
Khan of the Tartars.— Let us ſee. 
in what terms, the hero fo re- 
nowned for his knowledge of the 
human r has eee, 
the 


. 1 25 + 

the friendſhip, and bende of 
the third Peter. is 
6 The king had 9 Pa 
5 5044+ friendſhip of the Great. Duke, 
_ when, he. was only ſovereign. of 
4 Holſtein ;. and by a grateful 
48. ſenſibility, rare amongſt men, 
ſtill more uncommon amongſt 
6 princes, this Prince had pre- 
4 ſerved a grateful heart, of 
- + which he had even given 
4 proofs, in the ſeven years war; 
for, it was he that principally. 
4 contributed to the retreat of 
D 2 the Mareſchal Apraxin, when. 


22766 he had worſted General Le- 


wald, : 
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tet pede. 
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66 ud; and had retired towerds 
« Poland. — During theſe trou- 
“ Þles, the Prince declined going ö 
„to council, of which he was a 
member, that he might not 


40 participate in the meaſures, 


54 which he diſapproved, againſt 


« Ptuſits. — The King did not 
«© keep up the ordinary inter- 


4 courſe of politicians with this 


:- 6 Prince, but acted with that | 
._ 087 cordiality which friendſhip re- 
* quires, and which forms its 


«© moſt amiable appendage; —the 


« virtues of Peter, were an ex- 


40 ception to the rules of politi- 
| 5 66 clans, 


1 


« cians, happy would it have 
<< been, if they had made an ex- 


40 ception for him.“ 
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Such was the Ae ren- 


. to the memory of Peter the 


Third, twenty-five years after his 
cataſtrophe, by the firſt, and the 
moſt penetrating genius, with the 


coolneſs of age, and the calm of 


reflection, in a poſthumous work 


dedicated to juſtice, and to truth; 
the illuſtrious author could not be 
© ſuppoſed, to paint the character of 


the late Emperor of Ruſſia, from 
the Wubous, of 1 f and, 
5 Tos were 


[1]. 
were flock” A . of, 
ne would be contradicted by the 
well known authenticated, teſti- 
monies and hiſtories of that un- | 
unt Monarch. 


\ The fr misfortune. of this 
Prince was to be adopted by Eli- 
zabeth, to mount one day 
Bur ce e Throne 8 dont vingt Nats 
FTbe fas to hes * lea 
gem Holftein, to become a ſlave 
at Elizabeth's court; and his wife 
was the third misfortune, His 
Imperial Aunt, obtained the crown 
cha | "Wy 


{ 


En 


by a revolution ſtained with injuſ- 


ice, and was always in dread of 
4 counter revolution; her nephew 8 
was a priſoner of ſtate, The ca- 
binet was barred, and its councils | 
were. concealed; all intercaurſe | 


was an ſulpec ed with him; his Ger- 


man ſervants were deprived- of 
*h cornforts of his converſation, 


and their attachment was a prin- 
ciple of diſgrace; ſurrounded by 
e the right of approach 


was only given te ſpies, obſer- 


4 vers, and bettayer 8 of his converſa- 
tion—his matrimonial 


5 Wacker left ho Prince without 
= A | . 15 domeſtic | 


8 
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[ 30 
domeſtic conſolation, and re 

viewing ſome troops at Gn 
wi, became bis only recrea- 


| V 5 DP 
His complaints gave riſe to a oY 
intrigue, which ſerves to lead us 6 
through the mazes of thoſe de- 1 | 
plorable events, Which ultimately 19 
deprived the Emperor of his 1 
wy and of fits life. . 1 
e Beſtuchef, the . 7 
great confidant of Elizabeth, was. 5 
the Grand Duke's avowed ene- i F- | 
my; ; his. infolence in contrivin 8 3 
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| 3¹ 1 
mortifications, made him tremble : 
at the proſpe& of a new reign ; 
he formed the project of ſubſtitu- 
ting the Prince Paul, ſon of Ca- 
therine the Second, under her 
regency, in the place of Peter the. 


Third. Beſtuchef preſuppoſed . 


the 986 of his plot, from a 
multitude of groundleſs calum- Es 
nies againſt the Grand Duke, and 
the favourable. reception of Eli- 
zabeth; and laſtly, upon the in- 


tention of Catherine to deprive her 5 
huſband of the crown, and toap> _ 


propriate the regency to herſelf 39 


It would be Preſumptuous to ad- - 
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Lade; tat chis Princeſs was con- 


* * 


"cerned in this plot but aſſure ly 
| Beſtuchef muſt have believed it 
T for, he never would have encoun- | 
tered her ref ſtance. Elizabeth, 


doubtfut at firſt, reſumed: a more 
dignified conduct, and ſupported 


1 nephew againſt the Chancel- 
1 and an incautious expreffion of 
1 the Empreſs Elizabeth is ill cited, 
0 1 know my nephew, faid the 
| one day, to the flanderers of the 
| Prince, % have nothing to feat 
* from 4 good heart, I am not 
. ſo well | acquainted with my 
| * niece; 5 5 


VT Beſtu- 
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- Beſtuchef; aff terwards N 
* Elizabeth, Was. excepted. out 
of the amneſty, upon the acceſs 
ſion of the third Peter; but u. y n 
the indulgence of Catherine, hs... 
was recalled from exiles. BIT 
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Tbe preceding facts, which! 6 Fe. 
ec e upon the authority of au- 
thentic hiſtorians, deſeribe the 
firſt clouds of that tempeſt, in 
which the third. Peter was in: 
volved; prudence could alone = 
ſerve him from the rocks, and 
. breakers through which be paſſed; 
— but amongſt his other virtues, 


he found · one, namely, con e 
| which os: þ his deſtraion. . 


Y 
* — en. 2 
| - 


1 — the: es f 
2 juſtly -< pon that monarch, 
from the exceſs. of his good qua- 
lities, ſpite of-. the blame with 
which he is. attacked, upon the 
4 unfortunate career of his debauch- 


_erics, and of the ſlanders which 
hatred and remorſe have attached 
to his memory, few princes have 
4 began to reign with more wiſdoin; 
| this firſt public actions expiated the 
N of has proceding _ 
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-agd; hi had a only fix months 
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-- Siberia, at; . Nate! win 
were filled with diſtinguiſhed cap- 
tives, victims of the favourites, and 8 
-minifters of Elizabeth — the Em- 
peror redrefled their wrong>—the 3 
illuſtrious Munich Was . 
and reinſtated — Biron, Le „ 
| and ſome of whom had offended : 
him in the late reign, were f- 

: ſtored to liberty, by a prince who 
8 unkendedg his elemene 7 to the in- 
ſolent favourites of his Aunt- 
firſt qualities of his zoverhmeait. 
were Juſtioe and clemency and 
5 a - His - 
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his magninimity to ſome Prufficn | 
_ officers, whom the fortune of war 


had deprived of libert: 


7 groaned in extreme forvitude, oY 


too > well kyown to- be recorded. 


* 


The | * N of ths 


reign promiſed zeal for promo 


ting order, and diſcovered appli- 
cation, vigilance, and activity 


be was early at the ſenate, at the 


ple of induſtry, by his ſuperin- 
-tendance in various departments: 
_ «the firſt Peter was his .model, and | 


: * plans formed the ebart of his 


, LEE $6 legiſls- 


„ and who 
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[ 7 1 4 
legillation to him Ruſſia owes 
the wiſeſt ordinances; which have 
decorated that bee ment. 

de e 324 4.8. e een 

1 wi ch lmiting the 
enen of his officers, he a- 
btidged his ou power, by abo- 
thing the ſecret couneil of chan- 
cery, à ſtate inquiſition, which, 
upon the leaſt ſuſpicion, impri- 
ſoned, tortured, or executed, na- 
tives, and rangers. -- He Was a 
warm friend to taleration 3 and 
he framed chat memotableidecree, 
which enfranchiſed” the nobles 
© from: Mn ive ſervice, and. per- 
l 1 "Oy 1 mitted 
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mitted. them to travel, without 
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"Ry it in krue, accom-" 
panied ſome of theſe ſalutary in- 2 
novations; particularly thoſe re- 
lating to the elergy. The ſecula- 
rization of Monks, was adopted 
from the deſign of peter the 


Great. The Emperor ſecured to 


the regular clergy competent ſti- 


pends, from their immence re- 
venues; and with the ſurplus he 5 
founded ſchools, and military 


hoſpitals. .—Reaſon and policy ap- 
R theſe meaſures, and the 
5 1% 2-4 : refort ma- 


. 35 

reformation of ſu * wor- 
hip; but theſe haſty. changes 
ſhocked the cuſtoms and manners 
of the country 1 the ſtrong oy 


of the firſt Peter could ſcarcely 


have effected their execution 3 


hut the Emperor accelerated theſe ' 
reforms, without refleQing, that 
they gave pretext to the deſigning; N 
to > render. his government' vnpo⸗ + 
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* The regiments of Iſmailoff and 
Preobrazinſki, formed a. body of ; 
guards, i mm barr acks.; an. Peterſburg, 

| icentions and ill diſciplined, their 
WE D 4 want 


F.. 
neu YJ 


Kk e 3: 


want of. ſubordination. enervat a4. 


"lags is were 461d to my 
| higheſt purchaſer, | Peter che 
Third conceived, that a rigorous 
diſcipline would ſecure their obe- 
dience, and prevent the diſorders 
of a body fo badly organized, he 
introduced the Pruſſian diſcipline, 


modelled them after his Holſtein. 


7 me an d ſecured order by ſes 


rity ; had, this diſcipline. been 
y eſtabliſhed, their fidelity: 


A would Have been ſecured; cor 
ö ruption is difficult f in a corps ing. 
oo to he ERGY" detail of their 
duty; . 
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[net | 


duty; but the reformation was of 
neceſſity entruſted to German, in 


preference to Ruſſian, officers. 
Theſe ſtrangers were confidered 
as uſurpers; their favour became 
the object of ridicule, and. the 
8 national troops were inſtigated: to 
revolt, by the ignorant pride of 
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of their. author, we are aeg 
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* pity, and. with Berne. 
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ne of aha innovations, FRY 
ſerved: public. gratitude, others, 
the reproach of - precipitation 
though 4 ſoveteign deſpot, this 


Prince excelled in acts of bounty, 
and of juſtice, - His. enterpriſes b 


againſt Denmark, were more na- 


tural, and leſs pernicious, than 


the war againſt+Pruſſia,. foſtered . 
by the perſonal hatred of Eliza ; 


both, and her miniſter. The pri · 


vate life of Peter, it is true, was 


** by. the exceſſes of the 
ns 
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table, which ultimately might 
have rendered him contemptible z. 
but where 1 is the king, or the 1 in- 
dividual, whole infirmities are not 
relieved by ſome good qualities?— 
Does not equity hold the balance, 
of good, and of bad qualities. | 
If the virtues and defects of the 
Emperor were weighed, who is 
there could: juſtify: his dethrone+ 
ment, and his death? Is the leaſt 
equality viſible; between the diſ- 
contents he produced, and his un ⸗ 
fortunate exit. A warm friend, 
a good father, an indulgent huſs: 
band, but too eaſy, too confident, 
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aud too open to choſe rraitsrs, 


upon whom his favours were la- 


viſhed; at the end of ſix months, 


; he experienced a fate, which ten 


years ſtained with crimes, and 


| with ranty, could have ſearcely 
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Elis vnehangeabie ſecurity, an- 


N ON all thoſe imputations 
: | which have burthened his me- 
2 mory; a conſpiracy was ſecretly 
Projected, of which, he rejected 
tbe laſt ſuſpicion — the loyal, 
trembled for his fafety——clandeſ- 
. 6 Gireted by the par- 
„„ - tizans 
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tizans of the Empreſs, and their. 
defi gns upon the Crown. The 
Prince George of Holſtein, and 5 
other clear- f ighted men, perceived = 
his danger—confidentialemiffavies | 


daily aggravated the conduct of 
Peter, poiſoned the public. dif- 


courſe, and prepared the way for 


2 revolution : —the Emperor alone 
"remained fearleſs. — ſolieited by 


diſcoveries, he rejected - them as 5 
calumnies. 5 Amongſt thoſe ho 
| wiſhed to awaken him, from bis | 


lethargy, \ Was ehe King of Pruffih. 
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That wiſe, and penetrating mi6- 
bs: has preſerved an Abge- 
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peror's. anſwer z. and both caſt a 
great light upon che true e of 


Fchis revolution. 


66 « The friendſhip of Frederick 


7 


46 the Second, his eſteem, as 


1 well as gratitude, his opinion 


% the excellent qualities of the 
1.66 third Peter, induced him to 
0 write, and to reveal theſe in 
| = teries.”. He requeſted that his 
b ion might take place at 


6 v Mahow, and that his perſon 
. might thereby be rendered a- 


. cred, in the eyes of the nation. 
r e bas | | 66 He 


418 


1 
% He mentioned the roielurions 
in Ruſſia, ſince the reign of 


% Peter the Great; but touched 


„ them lightly, and finiſhed with 


+5 conjuring that the Emperor 
% would take proper” precautions | 


- 4% 


os. lr. een ſafely; W 
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upon the Em peror—he anſwered | 


it in theſe terms $46 Touching 


the intereſt vou expreſs for my 


21th; ſafety, 1 requeſt you will reft 


| 8 contented. E am called the 


1 


66 father of my ſoldiers — they 
+. oaks a male to a female 8g0- 
* „„ 4 — vernment: 


2 | 


This letter made no impreſſion 


* 4 * 

«+, verument: 1 alone con · IF 
8 ſtantly, in Peterſbprg—if any 

«. « miſchief 3 is. meditated, it would 

44 < have been effected long fines; | 

45 but Tama general benefaQor, 

& ot repoſe myſelf on the protec- 

« tion'of Heaven, truſting to that, 

„ have 585 to fear.” 


2 
— 


* of 
1 . : 


wet rig n It ” 6 54 1 1. 5 1 
. Notwithſtanding Ak anſwer, 


the King of Pruſſia continued to 
inform Peter the Third: of his 
danger: ; Meſſieurs, Goltz and 
Scheæwrin has orders to converſo 
with him on this ſubject, in their 


; [audiences z but! it Was: 5.t9 vo pur- 
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poſe” that they ea AY that 


while the cuftoms of Ruftia pies 


valled, the Sovereign could” not 


1 8 


take too many precautions :—at 

laſt the King told them, "66 My 
; 40 « friends, fay 1 no more upon that 

0 ae ſubjee 5 , 


& Try: 1 


AM 


Afſuredly this was this lnngwege 
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of candour, and it proves how 


BE 


averſe the Emperor was to any 


of theſe bad defigns, which were 
attributed to him, to colour the 
fatal conſpiracy againſt his free- 


dom, and his life. They k knew 


ut little of the human heart, 


We +! ” and 


* 
. 1 ” * 
— — of — 5 2 


-— 7 01 
and ſtill lefs of an open charac+ 


ter, which never diſguiſed his 
thoughts, | who do not find in 
the tranquillity of his conſcience, 
the ſeeret- of his ſecurity.—Had ö 
Peter deſigned to imptiſon his | 
wife, and his ſucceſſor, her ſon, 5 
he could have watched all the 
motions of their partizans; he 


| would have liſtened to the ſuſ- 
picions of his faithful ſervants, 


the admonitions of his friend, 
the Pruſſian monarch ; the coun- 
cil he liſtened to, with ſuch at- 
tention, would have produced! | 


explapation, and not that fimple 
anfwer, 


/ 


E od S. S. © = © a a= =» © _ 


ry 91 * 
A I am —_ bene 
factor, and therefore I have 
* nothing! to mand 


Tris Kt that the firſt 
deſign, was to adopt the before- 
mentioned project of the Chancel- 
lor Beſtuchef. which was to declare 
the young Duke to be Emperor, 
under the regency of his mother : 
this ſcheme'was not a new plan 
of the Czarina's partizans'; and 
the conſideration of its forining 
the baſe of a new plot againſt the 
: Emperor, ſhewed it had Jong been 


in contemplation, and was an art- 
Fes E 2 1 ful 


on, . AR array, ' 


rience” the fate of her -huſband, _ 
It. 1 therefore, reſolved to de- 


TY 


ful contrivance — they could not 


prevent his ſucceſſion ; but they il 4 
intended to dethrone him, by a .t 
continuation of the fame machi- 1 

—:. a 1 


— 


- This ſyſtem, however, had the 


; objections of a minority; and if je 
a regency would have been ſhaken A 
upon the firſt popular diſcontent, il » 

and upon his majority, the go- Wm £ 
vernment of the Empreſs would ab 
terminate — and who! could not H 
anſwer that ſhe might not expe- h. 


= on throne 


[ 53-] 
throne the father and the ſon; 
and to 7 conſ! ummate their: ambi- : 


tious views, by placing this un- 


certain crown upon the. head of 
0 * | 


Never was there a bolder pro- 


ject; but fortune favoured their 
| audaciouſneſs. Peter was on the 
wing for Holſtein, and the con- 
| ſpirators choſe the period of his 
abſence, to . poſſeſs the capital- 
Had this ſucceeded, Ruſſia would 
have had two ſovereigns, in Ger- 
many and in Peterſburg, with all 
the couvulſions en upon 

Com » divided 


"IM 3 | 
divided bay. While the Czar ” 
lived, Catherine could not expet 4 
a tranquil moment but it ſeems 4 
trivial circumſtances accelerated i 
the execution, aggravated the 14 
cataſtrophe, and ſecured ſucceſs. 4 


J To his laſt day, even to his laſt * 
hour, Peter preſerved his mag- 3 
nanimous, fatal ſecurity, and con- 2 
fidence; his Ruſſian guards were - 

- corrupted by Orlof, and Roza- =” 
 tnouſki; Catherine was miſtreſs - 
of the Capital, and his officers * 
were ſeduced by ſlanders againſt 
their ſovereign, Already had the 
. conſpi- 


De, 1 ry IJ. 
| ronſþtrators impioufly countera@e- 
ed their fidelity, by ſwearing and 
binding themſelves in the moſt 
folemn manner, to commit high 
treaſon— and the Archbifhop of 
: Novogorod, that fanatic incen- 
diary, whom the clemency of 
Peter had pardoned, preſided in 
the ſolemnization of this cere- 
-mony, under the auſpices of the 
Empreſs. At length the Empe- 
ror's friends were arreſted, and 
the people were deceived by art- 
Tul reports, that the Prince had 
ied 75 a fall from his horſe, be- 
8 4 fore 


tur 


fore Peter ſu; a the eee 
at eee, 


' 


eee 
Spite of the baſeneſs and ſervile 
inßdelity of many nobles, of 
military and civil officers, he had 
ſtill ſome reſolute friends :— the 
| BT Chancellor of Woronzof, the vir= 
. tuous Mareſchal Munich, and his 
85 faithful Holſtein troops — affairs 
were not- vet deſperate—the i intre- 
pid Munich counciled Peter to 
march directly to Peterſburg, at 
the head of his German troops: 
9 1 ſhall precede you, ſaid Yr 


7 generous, | 


ng 


* 1 

ä n veteran, 0 my: dead 
«© body” ſhall be ar rampart” to 
your ſacred perſon!“ 
ſueh a reſolution Would have 


cruſhed the conſpirators; — che 
ume ſervile ſpirit which had 
proſtrated the nobles, the people, 


and: the ſoldiery, would have re- 


duced them to their lawful ſove- 


reign, marching to vindicate his 
crown with his ſword, ad with 
| the alglivies of Munich. 


bt alas! irre6torions- A 


ſeded courage - ot - that Peter 
wanted ſpirit, but he was diſtract- 
„„ <0 OR. ad 
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ed by diſcordant councils—in his 
train were emiſſaries of the Em- ; 
preſs, bathing the hands of this 
8 Prince with deceitful tears, -af- 
fecting to repreſent the dangers 
he incurred, and inviting him to 
the Empreſs, and deprecating 
reſiſtance. This perfidy accom- 
pliſhed what treachery had com- 
menced; and thus Peter „ fur- 
rounded by traitors, was entan- 
gled in their ſnares, and a prey 
to uncertainty, when every mo- 
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ment was Precious, and called for 
deciſion. E „ att od OR 


- 


_ - Europe + 


1 0 


. and poſterity, in ne- 
ver forget the cruel fate of this 
monarch, - in the flower of his 
-age—dragged. into captivity, and 
expiring in the ferocious hands 


of his wife, and his own confi- 


dents. The humane compaſ- 


ſionated his misfortunes; ; and none 


that were inſenſible of his ſuffer· 
ings, ſave only thoſe from whom 


he had a claim to ſuccour, and to 


conſolation. 


On the contrary, outrages of 


every kind were offered to him: 


» delivering himſelf up volun- 


tarily 
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tel. 
| acily to her, who, during four- 
teen years, had the honour to be 

the partner of his bed, it ſeemed 
he was protected, by all that is 
moſt ſacred amongſt men. His 
perſon, committed to the erb 
tion of the Empreſs, became a 
depoſit, upon which it . was no 
longer permited to form attacks 
it neither belonged to his enemies, 
by the rights of war, nor by that 
of the laws - and from the mo- 
ment Peter had ſurrendered, with- 
out bein g compulſion, every abode 
of Catherine ſhould have been an 


inviolable aſy lum for him ;—alas} 
| this 


7 44 >» r 3 
* 1 - 


rr EA Ar Lid 


„ 
this illuſion, by | which - he had 
been darzled, was of a ſhort du- 
ration. | 


„ 


manifeſto of June the twenty- 
eighth ;—hardly arrived at Peter- 


hof, he became a priſoner, and 


felt the humiliation of being ſe- 
cretly viſited by Count Panin, 
that frivolous and verſatile miniſ- 
ter, loaded with praiſes by hire- 
hng gazetreers—that' Panin, who 
had dared to dictate to his maſter, 


and benefactor, to a ſovereign, 


who was a priſoner, « an act of ab- 
. \ |  dication, 


1 1. had been de famed by a 
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dication, and of Wan 55 an 
act conceived in the moſt humij- 
liating expreſſions — that Panin, 
at fine, who forced the deſcen- 
dant of Peter the Firſt, to take 
| his oath in the preſence of the 
Almighty, and renounce his 
crown, to ſign with his-own hand 
ſuch a monument of audaciouſ-- 
neſh, and infamy. 


1 this: abdica- 
title for preſerving his life, and 


night, was confined in the caſtle 


1 63 1 
* Robſche. Whilſt her halben 


entered this tomb, the Empreſs 
ſurpriſed Peterſburg, with the 


noiſe and buſtle of a- rer 
. 


But | this pageant was not ſuf-- 
ficient,” to ſtifle the ſenſibility of 
the multitude; diſloyalty, ina vaſt 
number of them, was rapidly ſuo- 
 ceeded by remorſe, and by com- | 


paſſion. The people, WhO are 
5 always good, when left to their 
natural impulſe, were ſhocked at 
en that their eee bad 
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the Verte of an eternal ptifon; tl 

The ſoldiery manifeſted their h 

emotions, every one was affected t 

by the remembrance of Peter's 8 

virtues, and his faults were for- tl 

gotten, as the diſpleaſure hourly © 

mereaſed ; the Empreſs was threat- I 

ened with a frightful reverſe, ..... . f 

But let us draw a veil over this me- p 

| lancholy ſcene, which put an end Hf 

to his inquietudes; let us not re- | 0 
peat, that the ſeventh day of his 

captivity, Peter the Third was . 

no more; that he contended for tt 

his unhappy life, with the fer- &: 

tious courtiers who penetrated into v 

3 V the 


3 1 


the fortreſs; that the ſcreams of 
his convulſive agonies were heard; 
that two days after, ſome ſtran- 


gers faw the walls ſtained with 


the Emperor's blood; and that 


one of the principal performers 


in this tragedy, had been purſued 


for years, by the idea of his ex- 
piring ſovereign, and exhibited a 


ſhocking ſpectacle in Peterſburg, 


of remorſe, and of infa, 
Ai 15 firſt news of this cataſ- 
trophe, Europe, though habitua- 
ted to the bloody revolutions, 


which, for forty. years, gave maſ- 
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ters to Ruſſia, ſhewed Jeſs. ſur- 
priſe, than compaſſion: public 
ö opinion Was favourable to the vie- 
tim. In order to colour the ſacri- 
fice, fictitious reports. v were circu- 
lated; ſiuiſter projects were im- 
Pated to Peter the Third, again 
which, the ame ſhould have 
guarded herſelf; — F or, | ac- 
cording to the remark of a cele- 
brated writer, „nothing is {0 
we eaſy as to ſuppoſe crimes in 
+ thoſe, who are already purſued, 

ba « by the hatred of a victorious 


ce Party. 


This 


„ 


| This i is not the time to antici- 


| pate the revelations of Hiſtory; j 


but there is no impropriety Fi 
preſenting beforehand the juſtice 


of them, by obſerving how ridi- 


culous thoſe pretences were, with 
which the perſecutors of Peter 
the Third, amuſed the credulity 5 


of the people. 


| In the manifeſto of June the 


28th, this Prince! is accuſed of Hau- 


ing ſhaken the Foundations of the 
Greek church, of the eftabl: ſhed re- 
IAgion; and of having given room 
ts apprehend that another would be 
„„ introduced 
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imroduced in its flead : the moſt 
> frantic fanaticiſm could only have. 
dictated ſuch a charge. Peter had 
been tolerant; : be authoriſed a 


Lutheran chapel at Orienabaum, 


for the uſe of his German troops; 


ſurly it cannot be pretended, 


that he ſhould have compelled his 
| ſoldiers, from Holſtein, to follow, 


like himſelf, the rites and liturg 


of the Greek church. His tole- 


ration was the conſequence of the 


progreſs of reaſon, of the exam- 
ple of all the wiſe Princes of his 
time. When Joſeph the Second 


bad granted the Proteſtant congre- 
. "++ _ "ations 
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ations in his dominions, the ls. 8 


berty of worſhip; none of his [ 
Telat! ions thought of contending uv 


with him for the Empire, under 


pretence that he ſhook the pre- 
vailing faith. This faith has no : 
affinity with ſecularizing monaſ- 


teries, or diminiſhing the number 


of images, which the vulgar had 
worſhipped. Theſe reformations 
belong to religious diſcipline, and 
are not attempts again ſt the dog- 
mas of the eſtabliſhed - religion. 
4s it for the intereſt of the god of if4 
peace and juſtice, to dethrone, . lit 
impriſon, to put to death, the le- | 
8 3 gitimate 


170 } 
— gitimate chief of the ate 2 In 
fine, was it conſiſtent for the to- 


lerant Catherine, to render ber- 


ſelf the interpreter, the avenger 
of ſome zealots' reſentment, to 
ſacrifice the duties of affinity, 


and of the throne to popular 


fanaticiſm ? 


The ſecond grievance, alledged 


in the manifeſto, is not leſs ludi- 


crous. It is pretended that the 
glory of Ruſſia has been, as it 


were, trampled upon by the peace, 


lately concluded with its greateſt 
enemy. Neither the Ruſſian go- 


3 vernment, 


E 


„Aumenk, nor the nation, had 
che leaſt reaſon to look upon the 


King of Pruſſia as their greateſt 


enemy ; the two powers had no 
grounds of diſpute—Elizabeth's 


perſonal rancour, and the artifices - 


of a petverſe miniſter; who had 
been juſtly puniſhed, had occa- 
ſioned the war: there would have 
been glory in putting an end to 
it, rather than in perſiſting in 


ſpilling human blood 5 and waſting 


the treaſures of the ſtate, when 
ber intereſts were not concerned : 
had not this truth been almoſt ſelf- 


evident, Catherine herſelf would 


TS not 
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not bave made it TIN by Hor 
ſubſequent conduct to this Prince, 
who had been raſhly called the 
greateſt enemy to Ria. 


It is plain, then, that theſe re- 
proaches are only evaſions con- 
trived by thoſe, who are ſorry for 
having no legitimate excuſe. | No 
ſovereign could be, for four and 
twenty, hours, ſure of his crown, 
if it depended. on accuſations of 
that 5 kind. It is true, that to 
theſe frivolous allegations, more 
ſerious ones Were added by artful 


eee particularly of a plot 
1 3 formed 


- . 


105 1 
formed by the Emperor, againſt 
Catherine's liberty, and that of 
her ſon. But had this, and other 
ſimilar deſigns exiſted, why were 


they not expoſed in this accuſa- 
tory manifeſto? Why were not 

theſe legitimate complaints given, 

as a plea to Juſtify ſuch violent 
meaſures? Why has recourſe 
been had to-the danger of ortho- 
doxy, to the peace with Pruffia ? 
Why have the dangers of religion, 


:and the peace with Pr uſſia been 


ſtarted, when it was poſſible to 
gain the good opinions of the 
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both againſt the partner of the | 
throne; and his ſucceſſor ? If, at 


the moment of fixing the public 


opinion, theſe chimerical attempts 


had been unnoticed, is it not pro- 


bable, that they were contrived 
afterwards, in order to filence 


? 


Beſides, many notorious facts 


deſtroy theſe affertions, of which 


no admiſſible proof has ever been 


produced. It is known, that at 


the time of ſetting out for Hol- 


ſtein, Peter had named the Em- 


preſs regent during his abſence. 


Wb 


| oF} 

Who can believe, that he thus 
truſted the government of his ca- 
pital, the adminiſtration of his 


empire, to a Princeſs whom he 
intended to arreſt ? It would be 


an idle taſk to expatiate upon 
theſe irreconcileable ideas. 


But in the fortreſs of Schluſſel- 
bourg, Peter, as was reported, 
ſeemingly for an illuſtrious per- 
fon, who was reported to be the 


£ Erap reſs. The fact 18 certain, 


that an apartment was conſtruct- 


ed, but the inference is erroneous. 
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There is an anecdote which unra- 


vels this myſterious incident; the 


learned and accurate Buſching, 
upon his return from Ruſſia, had 


publiſhed this ſecret; he had been 


apprized of it by General Korff, 
who had accompanied Peter III. 
to Schluſſelbourg; particular infor- 
mations have confirmed the truth, 


and diſcovered ſome circumſtan- 
ces of this ſtory, which we. : ſhall 


here tranſcribe. 


In March, 1762, Peter III., 
accompanied by General Korff, 


and Mr. Goudewitz, repaired, .in- 


cognito, 


j 
6 ” * 
1 * * 


cognito, to Schluſſelbourg, where 
Elizabeth, in 1756, had cauſed 


the unfortunate Prince Iwan to 
be transferred, who had a right 


to the throne, by the Empreſs 
Ann, Ducheſs of Courland, his 


Aunt, 5 


He was proclaimed Emperor in 
1740, when in his cradle; he” 


was depoſed by Elizabeth 


1741; he was impriſoned and 
aſſaſſinated in 1764. Peter was 
affected at feeing the manner in 


which this priſoner was treated: 


an arched room, twenty feet 


PRoRgy- ſquare, 
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LT 
ſquare, formed his habitation ; a 
truckle bed, with a table and a few 
chairs, were all his furniture; 
hardly a faint light pervaded this 
ſorrowful dwelling ; by degrees, 
the Prince was weaned of moſt 
of the comforts beſtowed | upon 
him, before the former years of 
his captivity. In his converſation 
with the Emperor, he inveighed 
againſt the Grand Duke and his 
conſort, ſtyling them the uſur- 
pers of his crown. I ſhallre- 
gain it, added he, and will 
% have them both beheaded.” 
Peter, lefs affected by this diſ- 


courſe, 


T1 


courſe, than the d-plorable-.con- 


dition of the Prince, whoſe ſen- 


ſes were affected, and bore in 
every reſpect a ſtamp of imbeci- 
lity, aſſured him that the Grand 
Duke did not bear him any ill 


will, and would be much con- 
cerned at his ſituation, if he were 


apprized of it. — E appr oach his 
% perſon very often, added he, 

e and if you with for an allevia- 
| © ion, of your impriſonment, 1 
* promiſe to obtain it for you.“ 


The Prince auſwered, With a 
ſigh, that one day he had been 
68 + permitted to come down into. 
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6. the inner court of tht fortreſs, 


& he Gad looked at the ſky; and 


& breathed a pure air; it is, 


added he, the moſt raviſhing 


& pleaſure J have ever ejeyed!; 
H and if the Grand Duke be not 
“ an enemy to me, tell him, I 


pray you, that I beg he would 


6 grant it to me very often.” 
Peter could not help melting into 
tears, and from that moment re- 


ſolved to ſet Iwan at liberty: ſuch 


was likewiſe the ſentiment of 
Prince George of Holſtein, the 
Emperor's uncle; but the inſa- 
nity of the priſoner having been 


proved, 


proved, Peter determind to have 
ad convenient 1660088 built in the 


fortreſs for him, with a terrace, 


that he might take a walk « every. 


day. Whilft that building was 
1 conſtruRing, Twan was transfer- 
red to Kexholm, at the other ex- 
tremity of the lake Ladoga. 


f Three weeks after, the Emperor 


was dethroned; and as if this 
were a conſequente of the teat 
with which the new building, r 


3 Schluſſelbourg, had nice is 


a enemies, he periſhed a victim of 


| is humane and generous” ſentĩ- 


ments. 
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Iwan furvived him only..r two 


years: : a new myſterious tragedy | 
put an end, on the 5th. of July, 
4764, to. the alarms, which. this 
4 Prince, though. fettered, had 


created. It 1 1s well known, that 


he bad been afſaſſnated by his 
own guards; and that after ſuch 
a crime, the ouly blood ſpilt upon 
A ſcaffold at Peterſburg, was that 


of Lieutenant-general Mirovitch, 


who had. been arraigned for. at- 
tem pting to defend the life of 
a grand nephew to peter the 
Great. | 


-- ck 


Such were th e auſ; pices under „„ | 
which the new Empreſs began to | 
. reign—the circumſtances of her 

elevation determined her eagerneſs 
for glory. She Was conſcious 

| the ſhould keep the Ruſſians con- 
ſtantly employed, fix their atten- 


tion upon enterprizes and con- 
queſts, and foreign ſway; to 4 
ſtrengthen her power at home. | 


9 It has been mentioned, that | 
the depoſition of Peter, and the 
Empreſs's manifeſto, were ſolely 

founded upon his plans and con- | 
nections with Pruſſia; but theſe, 
„ A „% -- ny 


1% J 


whly Patriotic plans, though 


previouſly condemned by her, 


have all been executed by Cathe- 
rine II.; and it is to them this 
Princeſs is indebted for the moſt 
ſolid part of her glory. On the 
other ſide, upon the Emperor's 
"aſhes, was laid the foundation of 
a cloſe conuection with the King 
of Pruſſia, who before had been de- 


clared the natural enemy of Ruſſia. 


» 


EEE LEEDS SA IE ITE EE, 1 

Uncertain of the meaſures Fre- 
denck the Great would take, be- 
ing afraid leſt he ſhould employ 
_ againſt herſelf the corps that, 
HE... under 


- 


under Mr. de Czernichef, had 


joined the Pruflians, ſhe haſtily: ; 


mained inactive; and as foon as 
the Empreſ 3 had ſecured her au- 
thority, ſhe adopted Peter the 
Third's policy, ſoothed Pruſſia, 
and ſoon attached herſelf to her, 
by a defenſive alliance. ; WY 


Peter had done ſq through prin- 
ciple; Catherine did it in order to 


3 prepare enterprizes conformable 
to her genius and ſituation, to the 
ambition of the minions who ſur- 
© rounded her perſon : having form- 
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ed the plan of impoſing ber laws 


upon her neighbours, it was im- 
portant for her to keep fair with 
the power chat could aſſiſt them. 
Denmark was almoſt gained over, 
Sweden was governed by a fac- 
tion corrupted by Ruſſia; Poland 
was deprived of the -moſt ſolemn 

act of ſovereignty, that of elect- 
ing a king; in fine, Courland did 
no longer exiſt, but to be a prey 
to the caprice of the councils of 


Peterſburg. 
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The Uſurpation of the Duchy of Cure 


Pes Ubi #O Courlind a 
Semi-gallia,- abounding in corn, 
| rich from its naval ſtores, con- 
raining fifteen hundred · houſand 
inhabitants, governed by a war- 
Aike nobility, poſſeff ng on the 
Baltic two advantageous ports, 1 


forms, by its ſituation, an im- 1 
portant barrier between the -new ti 
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dominions of the Ruſſian empire, 
Pruſſia, and Poland. Since the 
Swedes have loft Livonia, Cour- 
land, in time of war, becomes 
neceſſary to ſupply them with 
proviſions. Ir that reſpect, the 
neighbourhood of Peterſburg muſt 
be * dangerous to Courland, I 
which is thereby rendered exceed- 
ingly : uſeful to Ruſſia, in caſes of 


ö neceſſity... It has been, for theſe 
fifty years, treated like a Moſco- 


vite province; but the affronts 


baten roads heavier rode: che reign 


1 
af When the: ſeized upon the 
reigns of government, the Prince 
Charles of Saxony, the ſecond 
ſon of Auguſt III., poſſeſſed Cour- 
land. He had in his favour the 
free choice of the ſtates, the free 
homage of the nobility, the ſo+ 
lemn inveſtiture of the king, and 
the republic of Poland, of which. 

Courland is a fief.. Having been 

inſtalled. in 17595 and acknow- 

ledged by all the powers, he 
united every right of lawful. po- 


„ 
This poſſeſſion did not prevent 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, in 1762, 
affixing her ſeal upon the property 
of the domain of Courland, and 
exerciſing a poſitive act of ſove- 
reignty. She wanted a Duke of 
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her own creation, and devoted to 
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her intereſts to whom did ſhe 
give the preference? — to that 
_ Erneſt John Biren, declared guilty 
of high treaſon by Elizabeth, 
baniſhed to Siberia, dead in law, 
and ſo ſentenced. by a decree of 
the ſtates of Courland. Though ; 
recalled; it is true, ſince Eliza- 
beth's death, his degradation did 
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no longer permit her to promote 


him again to an elective · ſove- 
reignty, which, even in its ori- 
gin, had never been lawful; for, 


Biren had evaded the perſonal 


* homage he owed the republic of 


Poland, and the neglect of which 


made his inveſtiture void. 


Af, however, Biren's pretenſion 8 
were leſs warrantable, there ex- 
iſted only one competent judge of 


it, the Sovereign. It belonged to 
Poland to decide upon her vaſſal's 


reclamation ; Auguſt the Third 


was fo. moderate as to refer this 
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examination to the „esp as 


oiſton. 


88 laſtead of uſing. negotiations, 
the Empreſs forced the inclination 


from the arbitration of their legi- 
timate ſovereign from Poland, the 


Lord Paramount of this fief. At 


firſt emiſſaries attemptedto corrupt 


the loyalty of the nobles, and to 
ſtir them up againſt the Duke 
Charles. The expedients having 


failed, ſtrange outrages were tried 
the Duke lived at Mittay ; he 


was expelled from that place,— 
The 


9 


ae, — 


{9 ] 


"The moſt attrocious indignities, 


\ 


preceded ſuch a violation of the 


right of nations, of the right of 
ſovereigns, of reſpect, and de- 


cency. M. de Simolin, A native 


of Pourland, and then miniſter 


of the Ruſſian cabinet; and of its 


tyranny, At. Mittau, formed the 


plan of famiſhing the Prince 


Charles, and he put it into execu- 
tion; he began with ſeizing and 


ſequeſtering the revenues of the 


demeſnes; aftc wards, the archives 


were carried away; at length, 
Ruſſian guards cloſed the maga- 
Eines of wood, of ſtraw, and of 


-—_ 
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oats, the brewhouſe, cellars, ſtore-- | 
houſes, fountains, and even the 1 
poultry yard of his Royal High. f 
neſs. This execution of a new { 
kind was followed by acts equally 2 
outrageous :—Biren was then in- ' 0 
troducedinto Mittau, and inſtalled "if 
by M. de Simolin's ſoldiers. That 1 
agent of the Czarina treated the 1 

magiſtrates of Mittau, the States, 7 

the King of Poland's deputies, 
like his ſervants:— but the Prince \ 
Charles perſiſted . to remain in F 
Courland ; Count Brown, Gover- 1 
nor of Livonia, ſent him orders 2 
that he ſhould leave 5 the country, 1 


* £Þ „„ for, 


[ 8 
far, fuch Was: the Empreſs s Pleaſure. 
This haughty command was ef- 
̃ fected, in ſpite of the lawfu] 
ſovereign {till reſiſting to the laſt; 
and thus. was treated, in his own 

| dominions, in the preſence of an 
| independent nation; a Prince, the 
fon and vaſſal to the King of Po- 
land, an ally of Ruſſia. . 


Of that former encroachment 
upon the liberties of Courland, 
| and the - rights of Poland, the 
compleat reduction of the Duchy 

was the conſequence. . Tay - 


thouſand Ruſſians, after forcing 
them. 
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chem to receive a king, elected 
at Peterſburg. cotmpelled them 


to ſecure Erneſt John Biren's ſon, 
the inveſtiture of Courland, a Pe- 


ter, the new Duke, Was per- 
mitted to preſerve” his dignity, 


but on condition that be ſhould 


ſubmit to the orders, and Yield 
to the. Extorſions of the Em- 


preſs's minions: — the firſt em- 


ployments of Courland were con- 
ferred upon their creatures, and 
claims were filenced.; thoſe were 


Uſiſſed, who could not be ſe⸗ 


duced; thoſe were ſed uced, who, 


: through an apparent good charge- 


42. X 5% 4 | : | ö ter, 


Q 


d 


ter, were likely to form an oppo- | 
ſition. Among the latter, was 


i? 


the Chamberlain Howen, diſtin- 
| guiſhed for his capacity and cou- 


rage; having defended, at Warſaw, 
the rights of his native country 
; againſt the Ruſſian deſpotiſm, he 


was ſeized; carried off, and ſent 


to Siberia; and he was under the 


neceſſity of chooſing either the 
ſacrifice of his patriotiſm, or that 
of his liberty: but he ſtooped to 


wear the common chain, govern- 
oc Courland i in the name of the 


Empreſs, and was promoted tothe 


dignity of Bourgrave. Marſhal | 


2 - Klopman, 
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1 Kia predeceſſor i in Aus 


thority, had adopted the ſame 
condeſcenſion. Under the in- 
fluence of thoſe tools of the Em- 


preſs, the Duke's authority has 
been, in fact, annihilated — the 


ſuffrages of the ſtates have been 


bought publicly — vexations of 


every kind, alienations, political 


robberies, have been legalized. 
At the voice of the Ruſſian mi- 


niſter at Mittau, Courland nar- 
rowed her limits, ſuffered her own 


ſubjects, reclaimed as Ruſſians, 


to be carried away, ſubjected her 


paliey to the reſGrinhs of the 


5 Empreſs C 


t „ 1: 


Empreſs s councils. More than 


once, the Duke, reduced to the 
title of his principality, ſaw him? 


Jelf forced to buy its preſerva· 


tion. Every murmur he riſked; 
was anſwered by a menace ; and 


the menace was immediately fol- 


lowed by an extortion. At laſt, 


fatigued with ſo expenſive a tu- 
telage, he ſought for protectors 
leſs exacting The Empreſs had 
treated him like a rebel. Pru- 
dence had ſuggeſted to him an 
eſcape; he took refuge at Berlin; 
ſecured part of his treaſure there, 


and meditated a plan of abdication. 
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At the firſt indication of ſuch 


a deſign, which was in favour of 


one of the Princes of Virtemberg, 
engaged i in the ſervice of Pruſſia, 
as it was imagined, the Empreſs 
addreſſed a ſtrong admonition to 
the States of Courland, and threat- 


ened them with her indignation, 


if they preſumed to concur in this 
opinion. . Thus, after having de- 
ſpoiled the reigning Duke of his 
authority, the inſiſted he ſhould | 
keep the ſhadow of it—ſhe for - 
bade Courland to uſe her ſovereign 


right of chooſing a ſucceſſor to 


to 


-v 


[ 101 1 
to all Europe, that ſhe had no 
reſpect, no regard, due by ſove- 


reigns to their mutual indepen- 
dence; that for her fake, all thoſe 


rights ſhould be effaced which 
are the baſis of ſociety ; that the 
laid an undeniable claim to the 
dictatorſhip over ſuch ſtates as 
were placed by Providence in her 


neighbourhood. 


| en inſenſible from fear 
or corruption, had ſuffered this 


outrage — the Duke returned to 


Mittau—the criſis was favourable 
to FR, rouſed by a juſt 1 ſenſe of 
e * 


Tl -—- 
public injury—the court of Berlin 
ſtill perceives the effect of Ruſſian 
influence 1 In Courland, which ex- | 
tends to the frontiers of Poland. 
The true intereſt of this country 
would have aided her deſigns, if 
ſhe had power to * her tas 


ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Fairs of Poland Nomination of Sta- 
niſiaus the Third by Ruſſia. 


THE Empreſs had hardly de- 


throned one ſovereign, before the 


undertook to create another in 
Poland. At the death of Au- 
guſtus the Third, probably the 


court of Peterſburg did not com- 


prehend all the ſchemes at firſt 


view which were neceſſary to 
carry this plan into execution, 


„ but 


1 
but which were produced and 
diſcloſed by degrees. The preſent 
policy proceeded no farther than 
to reduce Sweden to inactivity, 
and thereby to exerciſe a deciſive 


influence, to form and to excite 


factions one againſt the other, and 


to facilitate that work of Count 


Panin, the northern league; which 


might certainly have inſured to 
Ruſſia a e over all * 


adjoining countries. 


The concurrence of Pruſſia 
Was neceſſary for the completion 
of this plan; it was the intereſt | 
Set „1 


a. 


q 
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of that king to detach Ruſſia 


from Vienn a—he Was ad verſe to 


the Houſe of Saxony, and to 


their pretenſions to Poland. Since 
the peace, he had ſkilfully en- 


gaged the Empreſs and Count 
Panin in his intereſts, and had 
negotiared a treaty at Peterſburg. 
Catherine, determined to have 5 


the aſcendant in Poland, formed 


an alliance with Pruſſia, to coun- 
terbalance the Saxon, Auſtrian, 


and French oppoſition. In Ja- 
nuary, 1764, the two courts 


| ſigned a | defenſive alliance. Fre- | 
7 derick biraſelf informs us, that 


. . they 


[ 1266 }- 
they engaged to prevent the 
Crown becoming hereditary in 
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Poland; to name a Piaſt or Pro- 


tector, namely, Staniſlaus Ponia- 
touſki, Stolnick or governor of 
Lithuania, to protect the Diffi- 
dents, or in juſter terms, to arm 
them againſt the Commonwealth. 


The court of Peterſburg was the 
party principally intereſted in this 
W plan, to whom the advantage 
li would belong—Prufſi a had only 

Ho a collateral intereſt, namely, that tc 
I} of favouring the 1 of her. te 
|} = ally. | 
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The force and energy of the 


beſt hiſtorian cannot deſcribe the 

execution and the horrible confe- 
E quences of this enterprize ; they 
are the diſgrace of this century 
the moſt unprincipled politician 
could hardly premeditate a ſyſtem 
of violence and oppreſſion ſimilar 
to that under which Poland has 


groaned for ten ſucceſſive years. 


Waving the ceriminations of 
bartizans, events of public no- 


toriety afford the mw” ample 


teſtimony. 
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To exclude all foreign candi- 


dates from an elective ſovereignty, 
was a glaring violation of the 
conſtitution of an independant 
country, which could alone claim 
the diſpoſition of its crown but 
the ſole fiat of Ruſſia ſuperſeded 
every other conſideration; and a 
foreign Prince, who might have 
force or ability to defend the re- 
public, could not be convenient 
for the deſigns of Ruſſia. 


A ſovereign who ſhould be her 


nominee, and not the choice of 


his countrymen, was neceſſary— 


A Rad- 


980 


j 
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A Radzivil, a Potocki—any no- 


ble poſſeſſed of reputation, of 
independance, would not have 


become a royal pageant, depen- 
dant upon a foreign Prince. 


1 


The King which ſhe wanted, 


was one of a mild and flexible 


character; inſulated, unconnect- 


ed, without any relation or alli- 


ance with any other power in 
Europe — the legality of whoſe 


election ſhould render him ob- 


noxious to the people, to a hoſt 
of enemies, and conſequently 


forced 


. ww | 
forced to rely upon that power 
and, protection to which he had 


owed his elevation. 


All theſe qualifications appeared 
in the character of Staniflaus the 
Third — a good diſpoſition, im- 
proved by education, thoſe amiable 
qualities which ingratiate indivi- 


duals, and gain general regard 


and eſteem. His poverty, his 
youth, his connections with Ruſ- 
ſia, the marked favour of the 
Empreſs; would have prevented 
his ſucceſſion to this. painful pre- 


eminence. This election could 


never 


wa on On 


ä 


EY | ow 
never be due to free ſuffrages} - 
but to a violation of national pri- 


vileges. This prince, it is pre- 
ſumed, hoped to regain public 


affection by time; but Ruſſian 
policy created a laſting alienation. 


Upon the convention of the 
Diet, ten thouſand Ruſſians en- 
tered Warſaw, while the Pruſ- 
ſians menaced the frontiers of the 
Republic. The diſtricts which 
choſe. members, were filled by 


ſoldiers, who compelled the no- 


mination of Ruſſian partizans — 


the capital was ſoon ſurrounded 
| by 


T its 1 


by Coſſacks, Who inveſted the 


Diet their chamber was attacked 
E one of their members was 
| arreſted, and attacked, ſword i in 
hand, in this ſanctuary of ſove⸗ 


reign power, in the preſence of 
the Preſident or Marechale of the 


Diet, who left the aſſembly with 


the emblem of his office, accom- 


panied by many illuſtrivus ſena- 
tors, and other patriotic members, 
proteſting againſt theſe violations | 
of the laws-of nations, and the 
liberty of Poland. R etiring into 
the provinces, they were followed 


by the Ruſſians, who ſeized ſome 


75 N ho 
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who reſiſted, proſcribed others, 


and declared Prince Radzivil an 


enemy to his country theſe de- 


ſpotic proceedings were followed | 


by breaches and innovations in 
the conſtitution. The four regi- 
ments of guards, under the King* 8 
authority, united with the Ruſ- 


fian troops to interrupt the free- 


dom of election— this tumultuous 
aſſembly, influenced by fear, elect- 


ed and crowned Staniſlaus. Ex- * 
ile or ſubmiſſion was the lot of 


his opponents, while Ruſſia me- 
Uitated new outrages. 


It cannot be denied, that in 
many antecedent interregnums, 
recommendations, power, the vio- 
lence of party, had favoured one or 
the ot her of the candidates; but a 
military force, and foreign troops, 
had never, before this, created a 
king in a free country, in the 
midſt of his equals—of the lawful 
electors—of a nation thus influ- 
enced in her choice; nor could 
Voltaire, or other flatterers, juſ- 
1 tify this proceeding by precedent. 
—all former elections had been 
as peaceable as could be ſuppoſed, 
where numerous, independent, 
8 „ ; and 


— 


and ſanguine partizans were con- 


vened tranſitory tumults are not 


* 


civil wars. Thus Henry of Va- 


: lois, Ladiſlas the Fourth, Caſi- 


mir, and Sobieſki, had been elect- 


ed. In diviſions, or in double re- 
turns, or conteſted elections, as 


in the caſes of Stephen Battori, 


Sigiſmond the Third, the Empe- 


ror Maximilian, a Poloneſe party 


had given the lau— public liberty 


was not undermined, and troops 
never entered the diſtrict of elec- 


tion; no competitor had forced a 


nomination by his armies, though 
they might have afterwards ſup- 
1 ported 


116 ] 
ported his election. Charles the 
Twelfth had, it is true, dethroned 
à King of Poland by - war ; but 
Auguſtus had provoked the indig- 


nation of the Alexander of the 
North. The active partizan of 


the Czar loſt his crown by the 


fortune of that war, in which his 
imprudence had engaged the re- 


public. 


Ruſſia was the firſt to give the 
example of a forced, and of a 
warlike military election: ſhe 
did not confine herſelf to counte- 
nance a free choice, but ſhe in- 

fluenced 


117 | 
fluenced Fig preliminary ſteps, 


and prefaced her proceedings by 
forcing thoſe places, which choſe 
members, to return her partizaus 
—theſe preparatory ſcenes were 
viewed in their true light by many 


foreign miniſters, repreſentatives 


of ancient allies, who retired from 


a country they could no longer 


conſider as free under a military 


protectorate. 


= 


Sectaries and Diſſenters, a nu- 


merous body, were excluded, un- 


der the Saxon Kings, from places 


of truſt and employments in the 
1 3 N ſtate; | 
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ſtate; but the tolerating ſpirit of 


* 


the republic, the mildeſt perhaps 
in Europe, gave them more free- 
dom than in any other country 5 
even in thoſe where philoſophy 
is moſt predominant. When Ruſ- 
ſia had excited their diſcontent, 
they had two hundred churches, 
beſide places of private worfhip; 
they poſſeſſed governments, re- 
giments, and military rank; moſt 
of the ſubalterns were non- con- 
formiſts; their toleration was 


greater than that of the Diſſenters 


in England, in Holland, in France, 
and even Ruſſia herſelf. Politi- 
. cal 


„„ 
cal dignities, it is true, were re- 
ſerved to the eſtabliſhed religion; 


but every other deſcription of 


civil liberty was theiis—the re- 

public was ever ready to redreſs 

their particular and accidental 

grievances 

Of grievances, of which few 
had complained, R uſſia formed 
the materials of diſcontent. The 

| Staroſte, and the General Gra- 


boulki, two brothers, who were 


- Diſſenters, Were brihed, | and pre- 
vailed upon to diſplay. their griev- 


ances: they claimed the rights of 


„ the 


TT 
the treaties of Velau and Oliva, 


— 


where Ruſſia was not concerned 
as a contracting, or an acceding, 


party; but ſhe arrogated the right 


of a guarantee; while Sweden, to 
- whom this right really belonged, 
was ſilent. The treaty, of Moſ- 
cow was falſely quoted, 10 ſtipu- 
lations having been created there- 


by in favour of the Diſſenters. 


At laſt the Diet, in 1766, heard 


their complaints, and redreſſed 
them, and reſtored ſuch rights 


as juſtice, law, and reaſonable to- 


leration, allowed; but rejected 
ſuch as the common order eſta- 


bliſhed 


| E 


bliſned in all countries had for- 


bidden; the legal barriers were 


left between the eſtabliſhed reli» 
gion and the tolerated ſccts, and 


excluded the ſectaries from all 


{meat dignities. 


Few ſtates are governed by 
bother regulations; of all other 


Princes, the Empreſs was the - 
leaſt qualified to demand their | 
"repeal : in her ſtates Diſſenters 


never entered into her councils, 
or adminiſtration, or had ever 


mounted the throne. Had the 


* Peter effected ſuch. an inno- 


vation, : 


r 


% 


vation, the apologiſts of the Em- 
preſs, the writers of her mani- 
| feſtos, would have proclaimed the 


danger of the church, and of ortho- 
doxy, as they did that of the pe- 
cuniary intereſts of the Monks.— 
This philoſophical toleration, for 
which they inflamed Poland, did 


not prevent the ſchiſmatic Greeks, 


under Ruſſian influence, to maſ- 
ſacre a hundred thouſand men, of 
a different perſuaſion, for which 
no Ruſſian officer was queſtioned. 


Many Greeks and Latins, who 
were pillaged of their, all, were 


ſeen in the Poliſh provinces, with- 
out 


| 13 } 
out the leaſt effort of Ruſſia to 
_ redreſs their grievances. 


Theſe remarks would hardly 


have taken place, had it not been 


for the number of violences in 
Poland, under the colour of tole- 
ration ; but the plan was formed 


to oppreſs the republic, to pro- 


tect a faction, and to maintain a 
ſtanding Ruſſian army. The po- 
licy of the court extended its 


bane ful influence fill farther; the 


equal rights of the Diſſenters once 
_ eſtabliſhed, a Diſſenter might oc- 


eupy the throne, under the au- 


ſpices 


L 124 ] 
ſpices of Ruſſia and of her troops, 
which could level all difficulties. 
The Greek religion was intereſted 
in the deſigns againſt the repub- 
lic, and their influence, in the 
eaſtern and ſouthern provinces 


The moderate reſolutions of 
the Diet, in 1766, were conſi- 
dered as acts of rebellion at Pe- 
terſburg— From that moment 
the Prince Repnin, the ambaſſa- 


dor at Warſaw, became Viceroy 


of the republic; the Diſſenters 


were 
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were armed, and invoked public 


- protection, while, united with the 
Ruſſian troops, they betrayed the 


country. 


But the deſign of defending 


them openly, with the undecided 


declarations of the King of Pruf- 
ſia, were not ſufficient for the 
rapid execution of their deſigns. 
The King of Poland murmured 
at the rigorous tutelage of him- 
ſelf, his family, and his party. 
To give ſome energy to the na- 


tional afſerablics, __ had abo- 


liſhed 55 
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a liſhed the Liberum Veto *, and 


ſome other wiſe regulations, 
which gave umbrage to Ruſſia. 


In conſequence of this, the 


Ruſſian dictator, under the modeſt 
name of an Ambaſſador, oppoſed 
artfully to the King, the nominee 


of the ; Empreſs, 4 the members 


who had been exiled for their op- 
Poſition to his election. Various 


Nr N N curious : account of this power, 


which reſembled. the tribunitial power in 
the Roman State, is to be found 3 in Mr. 


Core. $ Northern Tour. 15 
8 | intrigues 


1 


intrigues ſuceeded in 1765 3 and 


in 1767, conciliations were pro- 
poſed; and it was with the olive 
branch in his hand, Prince Repnin 


prepared a poiſon for the Com- 


By artful intrigues among the 
moſt diſcontented of the citizens, 
the Ruſſian Ambaſſador formed the 
aſſociation at Radom, where the 
malecontents aſſembled in 1767, 
when the Catholicks and ſome 
nobles were gained by promiſes 


of ſatisfying their grievances; 


and it is an authenticated fact, 


that 
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EM 
that he proceeded ſo far as to af 
fure ſome of them, that the King 
ſhould be dethroued. 


The Prince Radzivil, who had 
been exiled as the moſt active op- 


ponent of Ruſſia, became the 


pillar of this new confederacy; 


he was named Preſident of the 
aſſociation; but, under pretence 
of an eſcort, he became, in fact, 

A priſoner of of State. | 


The sd itſelf, ſur- 
rounded by Ruſſian troops, expe- 
rienced the ſame fate: —at this 


9 period 


„ 0. 

period, he enjoined the eonven- 
tion of a Diet at Warſaw, for the 
redreſs of their grievances; and 


mixing deriſion with violence, he 


procured- all embaſſy to the Em- 
preſs, to thank her for her mater- 


nal care. The Confederates Per- | 
ceived in vain the nets in which 


oy: were firmed 


This memorable Diet cgi 
in 1767 ;—the Ruſſian troops had 
dictated the choice of many of 
their members the Grand Cup 


Bearer of the Crown had been 
ane at Pologna, , and the 


K republic 
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republic appeared like a conquered 
ſtate. One of the members, who 


had courage to exclaim againſt 


their proceedings, was ſeized ir. 


the ſtreet; the Poles, ſo forwi- 


dable hitherto to Ruſſia, were 
beſieged by their ſoldiery in their 
own ſenate houſe, and the legiſ- 


lators were invited to ſanction 


the orders of a Ruſſian plenipo 


: tentiary. 


4 


Among theſe decrees of Prince 


Repnin, one was, to admit the 


Schiſmatick Greeks and Diſſen- 
ters into political dignities, which 
de: 3 = would 


-, F 
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would annihilate the independence 


. of Poland, and convert it into a 


— 


—— * 


Ruſſian province. e 


Soltyk, Biſhop of Cracovie, a 


man worthy of ancient Rome, 


having animated the courage of 


1 the Diet, andf; poken loudlyag againſt 


theſe proceedings, was ſcized i in 


his bed; while the Biſhop of 


Kiovie, and the Count of Craco- 


vie, Rewuſki, and” his ſon, un- 
derwent the ſame fate, and were 


| baniſhed to Siberia. W arſaw was 


treated like a city taken by aſſault 
thus were all Prince Repnin' 8 


. 
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| decrees paſt, and thus did be pa- 
| eify che Republic. 

So many acts of ſovereignty,” 
ſays the King of Pruſſia, exer- 
6c  ciſed i in the dominions of, the 
£6 Republic, by a foreign power, 
6 at length affected the public 
\ 66 mind; ;” ſome Poles, whom de- 
ſpair had aſſembled in the Lkrain, 
gave the ſi ignal; ; the confedera- 
tion of Bar . was formed, which 


3 daily increaſed, and oppoſed the 


tyranny. of Ruſſia. Unhappily 


this Increaſing reſiſtance was but 
r, if at all, fy pported by any 


foreign 


EW 1 

fore ign court, which enabled the 
Ruffans to complete their work, 
For forme time ſucceſſes were ba- 
lanced ; but the Confederates be- 
ing left to themſelves, and fickle 
and unſteady in their plans and 


operations, were of no other ule 


than to increaſe the barbarity of 


the Ruſſian generals. One of 

them, Colonel Drewitz, ordered 
his prifoners* hands to be cut off, 
before they were executed. Mo- 


naſteries, churches, neither age 


nor ſex, were ſpared; no aſylum 
was inviolate; the eſtates and 
prapreties- of the Confederates, 
ET K . - and 


— 


a. 
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and of many others in Poland, 
were plundered, without diſtinc- 
tion of ranks, or the rules of 6 
war in civilized countries; many 
| priſoners « of rank were exiled, and 
periſhed for want in the deſerts 
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In the midſt of theſe 3 
the Ottoman Port had declared 


ſhe would reſiſt encroachments 
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upon her territory, and aſſiſt an 
old and uſeful ally, and prevent 
the torrent which inundated Po- 
land from overflowing her poſ- ; 
ſeſſions, 
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| The 2 op the kalten £ Court in 
; Denmark. 


Tws rupture od not w”_ 
Ruſſia, but the-courts of Berlin 
and Vienna. The Empreſs had 
condemned the northern courts 
to inaQtivity ; in the name of the 
ſenate, ſne governed Sweden; 
Denmark was influenced by: her 
Ambaſſadors. 
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OE 134 J 
and of many others in Poland, 
were plundered, without diſtinc- 


tion of ranks, or the rules of - 


war in civilized countries; many 


| | priſoners of rank were exiled, and 
periſhed for want in the deſerts 
of 


2 the midſt of 2 We 3 
Ph. Ottoman Port had declared 
the would. reſiſt encroachments 
upon her territory, and aſſiſt an 


old and uſeful ally, and prevent 
the torrent which inundated Po- 


land from overflowing her poſ- ö 
ſeſſions, 
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| The 2 of 0 the. Ruſſian £ Court. in 


| Denmark. 


2 rupture 5 not 1 


5 Ruſſia, but the. courts of Berlin 


and Vienna. The Empreſs had 
condemned- the northern courts 
to inactivity; in the name of the 
; ſenate, the governed Sweden; 
Denmark was influenced by her 
Ambaſſadors. 


4 1 * 
— had reaſon to fear chat 
the latter would avail herſelf of 
this criſis, to form alliances to 
ſupport her ancient, undecided 
claim to the Duchy of Stefwick. 
Frederick the Fifth was ſtill li- 
ving. The Empreſs ſent her 
privy counſellor Saldern to the 
Danith court, whoſe manners 
and whoſe haughtineſs were ana- 
_ to dhe character of his 


| 


- Hs iſp iſplayed at Copenhagen 
the ſame haughtineſs which even 
the King of Pruſſia had complain- 

. „ e ed 


- 


TW 1 £ 
ed of at Berlin, The King of 
Denmark ſoon found that a Ruſ- 
fan influence prevailed in the 
eee een 
rals, and he concluded his miſſion 
by the Propoſition of an amicable 
arran gement of an n fon 
| "70 ee of en | 
Frederick the Fifth de beste 
this treaty was concluded > Sal- 
dern afterward 8 appeared as a tutor 
to the new king; he prevailed 
vpon him to travel, -againſt the 
opinion of his miniſters, and the 
withes of the nation. Saldern. 


„ 
and Philoſophoff, his ſubſequent 
colleague, became the arbiters | 
and directors of the councils of 
Denmark; of the ſchemes, the 
political, and even private, affairs 
of the Daniſh monarch, © Their 
dictatorſhip was "abſolute and 
| uncontroled, and conſequently 
highly unpopular. In 1767, they 
prevailed with the king to ſign . 
the proviſional treaty for the 
| Duchy of Sleſwick, and their 
power might have been as dura- 
ble as it was conſiderable, had it 
not been ſuddenly limited by that 


- revolution which put 4 period to 
n the 
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the adminiſtration of Rantzaw 


opdeSmruenſas;/; ee 


Seeing Ruflia' weakened by the 
Turkiſh war, obliged to keep thir- 
ty thouſand men in pay to guard 
Poland; her finances exhauſt. 
ed, and apprehenſive of internal 
commotions; Struenſee attempted 
to conciliate Denmark with Swe- 
den, the affairs of which latter 
he would no lon ger embroil: and _ 
to found in the North a political 

balance againſt the ambition f 
Ruſſia; but the deſtiny of this 
country got the better... The un- 
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nate Struenſee' s ſchemes pe- 


| riſhed along with him, and Den- 


mark felt the yoke once more; 
the joined again tlie train of Ruf. 
2 

forced her to interfere in ell the 


diſputes of that power, that is to 


ſay, to defend her whenever her 


err __ * ene of the 
Poland, from "yg Porte, the a 


l preſs had nothing to dread, but 
| negotiation s, or rather intrigues; 
and no real aſſiſtanee of à power 
of the: firſt order, or of the court 


of Vienna. This laſt court did 


not 


_ pot dook w ith an indifferent eye 5 
upon the aſcendancy of Ruſlia. 
The rapid progreſs of her ſchemes, 
and of her arms, - alarmed the 

Divan, and with much more rea- 
ſon than the neighbouring pow- 
ers. The Houſe of Auſtria felt 
the danger of ſeeing. near her 
frontiers a power accuſtomed to 
reſpect no boundaries. The Ot- 
toman Porte being once cruthed, | 
Poland ſubdued, and the Danube 

_pollefled by the Ruſſians, ; this 
ſtorm muſt needs envelope Hun- 
gary and the borderin g provinces. 
Eyen the King of Pruſſia, though 
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an RY to Ruffi ia, was apprehen- 


ſive leſt, in proceſs of time, ſhe 


would attempt to give. her laws 
to hiimſelf, as well as to Poland: 
at this period of common danger, 
he canciliated the court of Vien- 
na: a fact worthy of the greateſt 


nn the certainty of which 


is eſtabliſhed by Frederick the Se- 
cond himſelf, and from which, 
in this preſent juncture, the 
North, and all Germany, may de- 


rive much light. The greateſt 


genius which ever ſat upon 2 
throne, and one of the moſt pe- 


uetrating ſtateſmen, (Prince Kau- 


nitz) 


1 143 *. 
nitz) ſaw the neceſſity of putting 


an end to the ambitious ſchemes 
of Ruſſia, . which, however, ſhe 
ref! umed, and had almoſt accom- 
pliſhed without! interru ption. 
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The Portition of Polo, 


Tha ebener of Poland 
was the reſult of this conflict, of 


intereſts and negotiations. All 


rhe blame muſt fall upon that 


6 power, whoſe ambition, kindling 
. that of her neighbours, forced 
them, upon pain of a general 
. war, to ſubſcribe to that injuſtice, 

the diſgrace of our age—To, ſub- 
- Re” we e fay, for not only the 


5 Ppreten- 
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3 . 
: pretenfions and” elicits of the 
Court of Peterſburg, cid n. o lows 
ger allow e means for their > 
termination; but the Empreſs | 
| herfelf was the firſt who juſliied 
this feandalous partition—In that 
teſpect, opinion has long varied; 
but Frederick the Second has 
5 thrown a ray of Tight upon it, in 
that immortal work, which may 
be conſidere'as his laft teſtament, | 
wherein he has depoſi ted a "recital 
of his faults with ſo much can- 
dour, and of his exploits with"ſo 
"> engage FD 


L „The 
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3 The Empreſs of Ruſſia,” 
fays this great man, 7 being ir- 


40 ritated that any other troops 


wh than her own ſhould give law 
« to Poland &, faid to the Prince 
4 Henry, that if the Court of 
Vienna iutended to diſmember 


T powers had a right. to do the 
" {ae .- +... - Count Solms, 
15 the Pruſſian Envoy, was charg- 


Ty ed to diſcover whether there 


1. 


was any ſolid meaning in theſe 


= „ The King of Pruſſia here alludes to 


by ſome Auſtrian troops. 


os Poland, other neighbou:; ing 


| | the ſequeſtration of the — of Zips 
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6 expreſſions which the Empieſ 
«had dropped; or if they had 


been uttered in a moment of 
'« humour and tranf tory paſſion. | 


66 Count Panin was rather averſe 


to that diſmemberment, but the 


35 


« Empreſs entertained the flatter- 


* 


66 


6 


* 


„ nions. Her minions and ſome 
«of her miniſters ſupported her 


% opinions. This refolution was 
* preſented to the King of Pruſ- | 
5 ſia, as an expedient contrived 
4 to indemnify him for the ſub- 


— 
1 


. Tidies he had paid to Ruſha.” 


* This 


ing idea of extending, without 


danger, the limits of her domi- 


q «1 
however, with great difficulties 
from the Ruſſians; they would 
not part either with Moldavia or 
Valachia, which they had Poſ- 


ſeſlede the court of Vienna never 
would have aſſented to that uſur- 
pation. — The King of Prouffia 
aifqued all the danger, che Em- 
Preſs had all the advantages, of 
his partition. The Cgarina's. mi- 
niſters wore out the time in ſub- 
Aety and procraſtination. in order 
to abſorb the Whole profit of this 
ontetpnize: at length the firmmeſs 
of two of the contafting; courts 

#:7 . checked 


LJ 
checked her inflexible rapacity 
and in February, 177, the treaty 
was concluded, in a leſs ĩniquitaua 
proportion of joint injuſtice. 
We ſhall not dwelt upon this 
fcandalous period of out hiſtory, 
or the infringement of 'focial 


rights — the contempt of all- re- 
monſtrances the dreadful me- 
paces — the outrages af every 
kind — by the help of which, the 

ratification of this vſurpation Was 
extorted from the Diet of Poland: 
The Ruſſtan Ambaffador acted 


| -the principal. part in that. ſeene: 


* Fo * ; 
Cc * W v8, * + | 
? 24 * «2 — . 5 . bs x he 
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he alone conducted the plan. The 
degree of arrogance in thoſe di- 
plomatic oppreſſors may be eaſily 
conceived, after, by a letter from 


Mr. Saldern, to Count Oginſki, ; 

| Grand-General of Lithuania, the | 

21ſt of June, 1771, the Ruſſian 1 

| Envoy wrote to this magnat, one _ 

of the firſt perſonages in Poland ; 1 

The Ambaſſador repeats to you 1 

| I the orders of his ſovereign, it 

c that you ſhould repair to War- I 

« ſaw, if ever you ſhould wiſh yz 

1 % to deſerve her protection: 0 
"+ 8 ſhould you neglect this intima- . 
“% tion, you will feel the conſe- 1 


66 QUENCE : 


4.46 ] 
6 quence: —1 need not have re- 


66 courſe to threats,” 


During theſe unprecedented vi- 
| olences, ſome Ruſſian Emiſſaries, 
and ſome hireling g gazetteers, com- 
plimental apologiſts, and venal 
writers, flatterers who were reci- 
N procally flattered, repreſented the 
Poles as a troop of fanaticks, and 
a gang of rebels. The Empreſs's 
manifeſtos themſelves were re- 
plete with ſuch epithets—In one 
of her letters to Voltaire, ſhe 


calls thoſe confederates whom 


her ens had- plundered, maſ- 
| L 4 ſacred, 


% 


1 5 152 J 
facred, or exiled to Siberia, the 


mutineers of. Poland. Voltaire, 


delighted with theſe philoſophi- 


cal conqueſts, invented a new 


language of adulation ; he ſtyled 


: Catherine the Second, the nor- 


thern ſtar, and he became the 


high prieſt of her temple; ; a hun- 


dred penſioned authors repeated 
this fulſome adulation in Ger- 
many, 0 at Paris. : 


1 The re public, whoſe frontiers 
were deſtroyed, her demeſnes 
loſt, the citizens . ſlain er pro- 


_ ſeribed, had no other expectation 


3 left, 


* 33 1 


left, but to ſee à ſeal put to the 
annihilation of her independence. 
She was compelled to refer the ex- 


amination of her conqueror's pro- 


| jects to a delegation, where a 
| venal and corrupt man preſided, 

whoſe peculation had been diſ- 
covered by the Diet, when ſhe 
had recovered her liberty. Two 
diſtin acts were carried by the 
contracting powers; the firſt, to 
ſanction the diſt memberment; the 
ſecond, to fix the form of her go- 
vernment. Notwithſtanding her 
melancholy ſituation, and the pe- 
n orders ſent to the Diet, 
4  - 
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 onllyr fifty-five Nuncios, againſt 


fifty 8 four, aſſented to the parti . 


preſentatives of the queſtrian. 


order. were abſent or removed; 


As for the plan of a new conſti · 
tution, it adopted all the defects 


of the old government of Poland, 
introduced; pernicious: novelties, 


and deprived. the ne, 
the power of correcting its Own 


laws. By the moſt deſtructive of 
theſe new inſtitutions, the 1 inter- 
Pretation of the laws, and almolt 
the whole exerciſe of the execu- 


tive Power; were united in a per- 
| manent 


1 

manent council, whoſe ſuperin- 
tendance laſted near two years. 
This council, thus conſtituted, 
conftantly aſſembled, neceſſarily 
predominated over the general 
council, which met only ſix weeks 


in a twelvemontn. 


Such an organization of the go- 

vernment neceſſarily facilitated 
foreign influence; for it was 
much eaſier to corrupt a body 
which conſiſted of few members, 

than ſuch an aſſembly as the Diet. 

Ruſha deemed this ſpecies of con- 
ſtitution to be ſubſervient to her 
deſign 
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: this laſt reſiſtance. 4 
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deſigns ey intereſts, and g the prov. 


poſed and - 1 upported. 1. with her 


whole ſtrength; while the repub- 


lick, for diffetent reaſons, gave 


The king himſelf, fapported 


by a majority of the. Diet, n 


theſe inſidious deerees- I 
were artfully called reformations 


A whole year of intrigues, of 
| bribery, and of threats and me- 


naces, was neceſſary to ſurmount 
theſe difficulties, and to overcome 


L «7 ] 
Fheſe meaſures were revived 


i the. following year, and took 


glace in 1976. When they were 
propoſed to the Diet, in order 
to complete and ratify: this revo- 
lution, in the beginning of that 
year, Stauiſlaus Potocki, the Nun- 
cio, or -repreſentative of Lublin, 
ſpeaking''before- this: regenerated 


: aſſembly, which profeſſed an in- 

tention to reſtorẽ Poland to her 
Frank amongſt the powers of Eu- 

5 we . We in 


+ violated che moſt ſacred na- 
wn every: free aud 


6c iadepen- 5 
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oy independent Pole faw himſelf 
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ſhould have been regarded as 
the ſanRuary of liberty — the 


4 


N 


« ſenate. houſe was ſurrounded 


* 


„ by ſoldiers, and acceſs was 


denied to every virtuous, pa- 


«© triotic, and public ſpirited 


member of the Diet. 


Ihe act of the 15th of March, 
1775, which conſtituted the per- 
manent Council, and all the new 
laws, (it ſhould be remembered) 
were ſigned only by the Ruſſian 
miniſter :\ the Envoys of the two 


other 


expelled from that place, which » 


2 
te 


t 
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other contractin g powers have 


never ratified theſe inſtitutions, 
although their concurrence and 
ſignature were neceſſary; and the 
republic gave poſitive inſtructions 
to that effect to the delegation 
which was empowered to treat 
with them; but Ruſſia conſider- 
ed this as a meer matter of form, 
and paſſed by this neglect and 
fundamental nullity in their pro- 
n 55 


She: not nd compelled 8b | 
to accede to this treaty, ſo ruin- 
ous to hetſelf, and ſo adyautageous.. 


% 
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'poke'of her own; perpetual guar⸗ 
whether they had a reference to 


Police, revenue, or conſtitutional 
arrangernent, which was pro: 
claimed wih drums and trumpets 


at the gates of Warſaw. This 
was the laſt mortal ſtroke to this 


in en, from 


land was eraſed from the cata- 


logue of nations; ſhe was no 


A 2 
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baflador became the Viceroy of 
Poland, his creatures were the ex- 
| dufive members of the Permanent 
Council, his troops garriſoned her 
fortreſſe: ES, and a 4 feries of ſervile 
| Diets introduced tliat lethargy: 
which generally accotmpanies' the 
boſs ee e „ t Iv «161296 

Furope, from this period, con 
fidered Poland as a vaffal of the 
Emprefs, until the day of retri- 
| bution arrived; a ſecret diſcon- 
tent announced its a e ; 
diſpoſition of the coufitt „ And 
the ans acce erat 


N 
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rr een non i ot n 
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emancipation. The Republic ſaw 


with indignation, her ſouthern 


| provinces ſwarming, wath Ruſſian 
troops, burthened by their maga- 


zines, infeſted by their fbraging 


and recruiting parties, treated as 


tributaries, and ſubjected to all the 


horrors of the war between Ruſ- 


ſia and Turkey. | When the Diet 
was aſſembled, a powerful ſove- 


reign * addrefled a celebrated 
memorial to them, which gave 


light and information to their 


8 B rederick William, the reg King 
of Pruſſia. | 


councils, 


1 
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cCouncils, and ſtimulated the ener- 


gy of their proceedings. The 
reſult of his generous efforts and 
laudable exertions will form a 
brilliant page in the annals of the 
eighteenth century. 
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Turkiſh Wars — Oriental Syſtem of 


TRE events which we have 


related, are only the firſt links of 


that chain with which Ruſſia had 
deſigned to bind Europe; but her 


ſyſtem extended farther. The 


fidelity of the Ottoman Porte to 
fulfil her engagements with Po- 


land, broached deſigns which 


were meditated in the time of 
Peter 


[ * 1 
3 the bender of the 


_ 


eta purſuit of che 
Poliſſi confederates at Bar, did not 
pay more reſpect to the Ottoman, 
than to the territories of Poland; 
they pillaged the city of Balta, 
in Moldavia. Upon demands of 
reparation, the Ruſſians replied 
by a repetition of the ſame out- 
rages in various parts of the 
Turkiſn dominions, which were 
the aſylum of the Poles. This 
was a violation of treaties, and of 
Ma the 


„„ 
the laws of nations ; the treaty of 
Pruth forbid that military tyranny 
which they exerciſed in Poland'; 
as ſoon as the vigilant and enlight- 
ed policy of the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul had decided the opinion of 
the Porte, or, as they themſelves. 
had been rouſed by the infrac- 
tions of thet treaties of Carlowitz, 
of Pruth, and of Conſtantinople, 
her declaration of war was con- 
fined to the neceſſity of guardit) g 
her frontiers. Having guarran- 
teed the republic of Poland in the 
entire poſſeff on of her dminions, 


the was intereſted to prevent her 
4 diſmem- 


. Would to Hel 


ven that other European courts 
had the ſame reſpect for, and the 
ſame firmneſs and courage to 
maintain their engagements, 
Fortune, however, ſeconded 
injuſtice; the boldneſs and brutal, 
but firm, courage of her ſoldiers, | 
gave advantages to the Ruſſians, in 
| ſpite of the inexperience and awk- 
wardneſs of her officers. The va- 
lour of the Turks became ineffec- 
tual, by the continual change of 


their commanders, by the whim- 8 | 


f. el al projects of ſome of their o. 
> M 4 ficers, -  : ll 
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ficers, which counteracted gene- 
ral ſyſtems; and the want of ſub- 


ordination, worſe even than cow- 


ardice in an army; by that cor- 


ruption of the enemy which per- 


vaded the Divan, and by that 
puſillanimity which was the aſſo- 
ciate of Muſtapha the Third upon 


the Turkiſh throne. 


1 fr define: the Porte 
ſigned, in 1774. the treaty of 
Kainardick, a monument of her 


weakneſs, an indication of her 
ſupineneſs, and the herald of fu- 
ture misfortunes. This was the 
baſe 


F 169 I 
baſe upon which Ruſſia raiſed the 
ſuperſtructure of future deſigns; 
this was the inſtrument with 
which, as the clearſighted fore- 
ſaw, the Empreſs would break 

that ſceptre which ſhe had in- 
tended to depreſs: from this pe- 
riod Europe, alarmed, or exagge- 
rating- the declamations of the 
paraſites of the Emprels, conſi- 
dered the Ottoman Empire at the 
eve of deſtruction. 


This opinion was formed by 
her minds, who have ſufficient 
undi g to connect cauſes 

and 


„„ 


and effects, without any allow- ff 
ances for the changes wrought by 1s 
chance, and by circumſtances 1 in ſo] 
human affairs, to confound neceſ. in 
ſity with accident, and bring po- . thi 
litical ſyſtems into the compaſs of lag 
conjecture and imagination. ga 
0.29 Holand Aa 

But men, whom theſe an ſpe-⸗ ei 
culations did not influence, faw 17 
Ruſſia i in a ſituation not leſs ex- mi 
hauſted and enfeebled than her em 
enemies: from the confeſſion of We 
Mareſchal Munich himſelf, the co 
laſt war but one, with Turky, for 


hank coſt Ruſſia: two hundred and all 
| fifty 


L 1-/ 
fifty thouſand men;—imagination 
1s amazed at the number of her 
ſoldiers which periſhed i in Poland, 
in Tartary, on the Nieſter, on 
the Danube, and in the Archipe- 
lago, from 1768 to 1774. Pu- 
gatſcheff maſſacred one hundred 5 
thouſand, the plague deſtroyed 
eight hundred thouſand men: in 
1771 four hundred thouſand Cal- 
mucks, perſecuted by Ruſſia, 
emigrated into Aſſia: theſe loſſes 
were ropeated i in a deſert, which 
counts only twenty inhabitants 
for a ſquare of three miles; where 


all the ſoldiers are e preſſed; where 
a ſol- | 


( 172 J 
a ſoldier is taken from a propor- 
tion of 


hirty- five inhabitants: 


| - fome thoufand Greeks, forced, or 


enticed from their country, by 
inſidious promiſes, ſome foreign 

colonies, abortive almoſt in their 
birth, a collection of vagabonds 
and adventurers, who found their 


only refuge in Ruſſia, could not 


compenſate this deſtructive depo- 
pulation :—true it is, that ſwarms 
of Coſſacks and Calmuck s, tribes 
more barbarous than their names, 


could hardly be regretted; but 


to loſe- and to poſeſs is a contra- 
diction; nor would generations 


be 


Ta F 
be betete with the ber with 
which manifeſtos and tables of 
population are framed or forged in 
newſpapers ; it is alſo true, that 
uſurpations in Poland, and con- 
queſts in Turkey increaſe the 
number of her ſlaves; but aſſured- 
ly Ruſſia cannot ſupply her loſſes 
and her depopulation, by the con- 
queſts of her neighbours. 


The finances, public credit, 
the fleet, the magazines, all felt 
the general loſs; ruinous ſchemes, 
paper money, profuſely increaſed, 
announced the want of reſources ; 

it. 


0 E. %% 1 
; it was evident that che Empreſs, 9 
in the midſt of her victories and ee 
bombaſt, had earneſtly. ſolicited n 0 
| peace through the mediation of V 
Mr. Murray, the Engliſh Reſi- i 
AZ 1 | dent at. Conſtantinople, and of 11 
4 . Mr. De Zegelin, the Pruſſian C 
: Miniſter. It was well known 6 
that that brilliant expedition to = 

the Archipelago, which aſtoniſhed | 
Europe, had only Produced vaſt EF ® 
expence, devaſtation in Greece, f 
4 a victory due to Engliſh Expe- te 


rience, to the abilities of Elphin- 
ſtone, Dugdale, and the Piemon- 
teſe Count Maſin; but no con- 1 
queſts 5 
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queſts were retained, no advantage, 


equal to the expence: prodigality 
of public money was accompanied ö 
with private waſte, with magni- 


ficence, with largeſſes almoſt 


incredible: the empire, thus de- 


corated with dazzling ſplendour, 


could ſcarcely depend upon two 
fifths of the revenues of England; 
and her circulation, her commerce, 


or her public riches, were far 


from ſuſtaining theſe amazing en- 
n,, è EA 

The campaign of 1774 was 
preceded by licknels and deſer- 
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tion in the exhauſted army of 


Romanzoff, who was ſaved by 
the timidity of the Grand Vizir, 
and his want of knowledge to | 


| profit by his advantages. An ad- 
venturer, a Coffack, had propa- 


gated the ſpirit of revolt, which 


had penetrated as | far as Moſcow, 
and proved the dan ger to which 


a bold man, leſs cruel, and more | 
fagacious, might reduce an em- 
pire in * ſeaſon of foreign War- | 
fare. 


From all theſe obſervations, 


_ penetrating politicians foreſaw, 


that 


that in the intoxication of victory, 
Ruſſia knew no bounds; but that 
the exceſs of her prof} perity would 
ae a limitation. 


1 Aker the peace if Kalfargik, | 
the geſigns of diſmerdbering the 
Ottoman empire were diſcloſed. 
The Empreſs, Exalted by her fa SEM 
'ourites, by writers, who excited f 
her enthufiaſm to emaneipate EE, 
Greece, and to reign at Conſtan- 
tinople, perceiving the delicacy 
of her fituation, and informed of 
the revolutions which had de- 
throne fo many of her predeceſ- 
135 N ſors. 


— ˙— ven, ͤ — 


TJ 
ſors, imagined ſhe could elevate 
her reputation, and build her ſe- 


curity upon the foundations of a 
new empire at the Boſphorus. 
Allegorical prints, engraved at 


Peterſburg, repreſented this Prin- 


ceſs trampling upon the ſtandard 
of Mahomet, and repairing the 


a ruins of Greece. Medals were 
ſtruck with the repreſentation of 
| the Labarum“ —all the arts, and 


all the talents of Rufſi Ia, excited 


this idolatry, and ſtimulated the 


* The Standard of Conſtantine, alone 
* the Turks, was thus called. 
. 


wn & ww K v3 — 


WS 
deſign of the deſtruction of the 


Ottoman empire in Europe. Par- 


titioning treaties were the off- 
ſpring of legions of mercenary 
writers. | 


® *- « PP 
1 
FT 


By the treaty of Kainargik, the 
two powers had acknowledged 


the Crimea to be free and indepen- 


dent ; they reciprocally engaged 
not to enter into any intrigues, nor 
any projects, to interrupt the mu- 


tual harmony; but the Court of 


Peterſburg emulated the example 
of the Roman emperors, who ſent 


generals into Gaul, or into Ar- 
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. woo | 
menia, to proclaim their mani: 


feſtos by the ſound of the trumpet. 


Poland exhauſted, could not op- 


poſe her decrees; in ſubtracting or 


miſleading the Tartars from their 
de pendence upon the Porte, they 
contrived to keep them in their 
own ſ ubordination they acquir- 


ed harbours and fortreſſes on the 
Euxine—a Khan, devoted to their 
mtereſts, governed thoſe regions, 


ſo famous in the dreams of mytho- 


logy—arſenalsy docks, and fortiſi- 


cations, were erected upon theſe 


frontiers, with batteries and cita- 


dels. This Im perial * Coloſſus 


placed 


at aA 


„ ©. 

placed one foot on Cherfon, and 
the other in Kamfchatka. Sahim 
Gueray, A docile chieftain, over- 
looked the nets with which he was 
encircled—gratitude and intereſt 
attached him to the Empreſs ; his 


election was forced, like that of 


Poland, with the ſame views, and 
the fame 1 intentions. | 2 


- 


| This chief : the avowed parti- 
zan of Ruſſia, who had facrificed | 


the national intereſts to the am- 


bition of the Czarina, : excited 
general diſcontent. In 1777 he 


was deprived of his military com- 
| N 5 mand, 
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| i and thirty thouſand indig- 


nant Tartars choſe a ſucceſſor. 
Neither his rights nor his powers, 
ſecured under a Ruſſian guar- 
ranty, could keep him within | 
neutral bounds; ; his troops advan- 
ced to pacify the Crimea, as they 
had heretofore pacified Poland. 
This diſtrict, declared independent 


by a treaty, atteſted in the moſt 


ſolemn manner, was attacked by a 
Ruſſian army, who reſtord the 


Khan who had been diſpoſſeſſed. 


His competitor ſought an aſylum 


1 Conſtantinople, ſolicited ſuc- 
cours, and offered to the Porte 


that 


E 

that appendage which ſhe had 
loſt. The example of Ruſſia 
would have encouraged the Grand 
| Seignior. to interfere in this diſ- 
5 pute, and to protect a chief freely 
and legally elected: but the faith 
of treaties, and the dictates of 
: prudence, reſtrained the Divan 3 
they refuſed an audience to the 
Tartar deputies, and they con- 
fined themſelves to repreſenta- ü 
tions. But though the Ruſſians 
remained maſters of the country, 
and kept their acquiſitions, the 
Porte had the weakneſs to acqui- 
NI! ow 


Ia] - 
eſce in the re-eſtablifſitrent of x 
thief pen oy” the Vogt 


Theſe pacific views; this this itn- 
privventt conceſſion, 'emboldened 
Ruffia; at the ſame inſtant the 
ſtarted new difficulties, and pro- 
poſed a treaty of commerce, the 
prinGples of which revealed het 
ütrtentions. Though this treaty 
Was the diſgrace of the empire, 
and though an inſurrection had 
put Conſtantinople in datiget, the 
fame Councils, the ſame inconfis 
_ erate moderation governed Tur- 

key; and in 1779; ſhe ſigned an 
additional 


7 „„ — . — * FA 
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THI. 

Aa additional convention prefented to 
her as the ſeal of an eternal res. 
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These ſacrifices, it was eaſy to 


fotetel, would produce no more 


than a momentary truce, and 
that new diſputes would ſpring 


from this ſource. That po- 


licy muſt be condemned which 
avoids a war by thoſe conceſſions 


which affure to adverſaries 4 ſtill 


greater Willy: of hoſtile __ 
tions. N | * 
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The Porte had a new danger to 
encounter, while the Empreſs 
had hopes of a new ally. Whe- 
ther it was the effect of an incon- 
ſtancy peculiar to the cabinet- of 
Peterſburg, or by the operation 


of ſome connections with the 


Houſe of Auſtria, her treaty with 

the King of Pruſſia had expired, 
The.court of Vienna had forgot 
her old fears and her ancient prin- 


ciples; eight years before, ſhe 
would not ſuffer the Ruſſians to 


extend their influence in Molda- 
via, nor allow them to approach 


her frontiers, nor paſs the Da- 


nube 


E 5 
nube and give laws to Turkey. 
The Empreſs Queen, and Prince 

Kaunitz, influenced by theſe max- 


ims, entered into a negotiation 


with the Porte *: but the death 


of Maria-Thereſfa introduced new 
ſyſtems; diſtruſt was changed 
into reciprocal confidence. Be- 


fore this period, the peace of 


Teſchen had been concluded un- 


der the mediation of Catherine 


the Second. A myſterious inter- 


* 


*. The King of Pruſſia's Memoirs relate 


the alarm created in the court of Vienna, 
by the ambition of Ruſſi at this time. 


view 
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W 
view between that Princefs and the 
Emperor had taken place, which 


had united interefts ſo apparently 


diſcordant. A ſeeret treaty con- 
firmed the fears of Europe, and en- 
gaged the general attention touch- 
ing thoſe projects upon which this 
formidable affociation was ground- 


ed. Such was the criſis in which 
the Empreſs, in 1 2, invaded 5 


the Crimea. 


Sahim Gueray, the mercenary 
and felonious inſtrument of the 


Ruffian policy, abdicated his dig- 
nity: but did he ſurrender it to 


his 


(GP 

his conſtitnents? No; he ſold it 
to the Empreſs ; he ſold that ſo- 
vereignty to which he had no 
claim, This elected chief fold 
his maſters and his electors; but 
this ceſſion was ridiculous. If 
the King of Poland had ſold his 
throne, would the reſt of Europe 
ratify the bargain ? Immediately 
2 Ruſſian army plundered thols 4 
provinces which were rendered 
free in 1777, ſubjected them to 

her laws, and an apologiſing ma- "Y 
nifeſto followed the invaſion. 5 
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„hen Tube lune, Attila, and 
Nadir Shaw, ſubjected their neigh- 
bours, equity was a flight obſta- 
ele; without ſeruples, and with- 
out chicane, they exerciſed their 
powers ; nor did ſhame colour or 


maſque their injuſtice. In our 


days we are told, that politeneſs, 
humanity, and philoſophy, vio- 
late treaties, diſmember ſtates, 
ſpread diſcord, and legitimate 
uſurpations. Poland abuſes her 
liberty : ſlavery, it is ſaid, ſhould 
relieve her from anarchy. Are 
diſſentions excited in Sweden, 


publick liberty becomes the pre- 
text. 


[ * 
text. —Ignorant countries, Tike the 
Crimea, ' ſhould be poliſhed Y 
| force of arms. | 


In iu N ogiſing manifeſto, 
the Empreſs announced, that ſhe 
had loſt the product of her victo- 
ries, if Sahim Gueray did not 
remain under her protection. 
that was to ſay, that ſhe had con- 
ſecrated the inde pendence of the 
Tartars, and the freedom of their N 
elections, fo long as thoſe fran- 
chiſes were ſubſervient to her in- 
tereſts. By a parity of reaſon, 
the Porte could uſurp the ſove- 

| 0 reign 
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teign authority of this diſtrict; 
thus the independence of the 


Crimea, unconditionally eſtabliſn · 


ed in 1774, conſiſted in receiving 
_ the law from either of thoſe 
powers, whene ver one of them 
ſhould deem it expedient to diſpoſe | 


of her ſovereignty, According, 
10 this manifeſto, it was the love 


of onder and public tranquillity, 


which, with the Divine aſſiſtance, 
had introduced the Ruſſian arms 


into the Crimea; which had ex- | 


erciſed a tyrannical ſway, diſpoſ- 
N of the eigner, appeaſed 
* 
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revolts, and given a — 
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| ted ſolely by the imperial regard 
for | humanity, grounded upon a, 
comvittion, that Tartars could not 
appreciate the value of indepen- 5 
dence. Laſtly; by the right of 
1 ancient conqueſt, which had -been . 
5 annihilated by the treaty of 1 774. 
and by the only method of en- 
2 ſuring the bleſſings. of a laſting 1 
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- Dy the extenſion. of ſuch argu- 


05 ments, the Czarina had a right 


to the poſſeſſion of Turkey. The 
ennui of debates, the care of tran- 


Auillity, the ſecurity of good 


neighbourhood, would have giv- 
en ſimilar poſſeſſory claims to Ruſ- 


ſia in the ſurrounding provinces. 


Georgia, Moldavia, as well as 


the Crimea, would furniſh ſub- 


jects of mutual diſcord. Step by 


ſtep, this progreſſive argument 


would reach Egypt, and every 
province connected with, and 
tributary to, the Porte, which 


might, from thoſe circumſtances, 


cr cate 


1 95 ] 


create alarms and inquietudes; ſo 
chat, from a chain of reaſoning, 
it might be ultimately, and juſtly, 
inferred, that nothing but the 
univerſal ſubjection of Turkey 
could enſure a folid and ane 


nent pacification: | 


- Upon the — of this 
| enterprize, the Porte, ſuſpended 


between ſurpriſe arid indignation, 


prepared a formidable reſiſtance 
If a patriotic policy had had its 
due influence, ſhe-would have re- 
guarded her ſafety,” -her juſt re- 
ſentment, and popular tumults; 

f the 
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ſhe would have rigged. her ſqua- 
drons and ſtruck her tents — a 


powerful influence, preſcribed by 


moderation at leaſt, delayed thoſe | 
enterprizes which true policy en- 
Joined : doubts of diſaſters were 
artfully infuſed, the operations of 


the Emperor were magnified, the 
auxiliary of Ruſſia ready to act 


in concert with a hundred thou- 


ſand men. Theſe temporiſing 


councils prevailed Over. motives. 
of ſelf- defence ; I and although 
Conſtantinople, taken in forty- 
nine days, by Mahomet the Se- 


cond, had remained defenceleſs 
ſince 


„„ 


ſince that period, and without 
any barrier towards the Black Sea, | 
'A convention ſigned in January 


1784, authoriſed the uſurpation 


of the Crimea and of Couban, but | 
u pon articles which were infringed 


with the ſame facility with which 
they had been framed, 


5 Georgia and Cine . af- 


terwards experienced the ſame 


fate; the Prince Heraclius was 
bribed ; Egypt was inflamed by 
the intrigues of Ruſſia : every- 
; where, particularly in Moldavia 


and Wallachia, i in the Archipela- 


og 9%”. 
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go, her conſuls, were incendiaries 
employed to corrupt the vaſſals 
of the Porte, and to excite inſur- 
rections. Since the treaty of 1 774. 
two of theſe emiſſaries had been 
puniſhed; and the Empreſs re- 
garded their puniſhment as an 
5 infraction of the laws of nations. 
In the midſt of peace, ſome _ 
| Greeks were taken away by force; 
if Ruſſian ſhips entered the Pro- 
pontis, it was by falſe repreſen- 
tations of the number and ton- 
nage of thoſe veſſels; every day 
gave rife to ſome vexatious pre- 
on, and Wop. proceeded to 
enter 


* 


Ts 
enter into the ſecret couneils of 
the Divan, to interfere in her ad- 
miniſtration, to influence the 
choice, and to exact the diſmiſ- 


- 


fion of public officers. 


The obſerver of theſe differen- 
ces, ſo difficult to terminate, after 
| multiplied treaties and conven- 
tions, muſt neceſſarily aſæ what 

would be the iſſue of this war 
of increafing grievances and con- 
ventions, each of which has ge- 
nerated new encroachments and 
new troubles ? The demands of 
Ruſſia increaſed in proportion to 
5 85 94 the 


* 
* 


. — 


I 

the condeſcenſion or heſitation of 
the Divan. The opinions of Eu- 
rope were divided upon the con- 
ſequences of this criſis, when ſhe 
ſaw the ſecond Catherine realiſe 
the fable of Seſoſtris, departing 
with inconvenient pomp from the 


frozen plains of Ingria, to diſplay 


her powers on the embouchures - 

of the rivers on the Black Sea, to 
penetrate into new conqueſts de- 
ſolated ſince their ſubmiſſion, with 
a dazzling and impoſing proceſ- 
ſion; and received on the banks of 
the Nieper by a King of Poland, 
in the Tauride by the Emperor of 


Germany, 


Germany, and marching with a 


\ 


convoy of forty thouſand men, to 
take poſſeſſion of a Muſſulman 
country, under the eyes of- the 
ſucceſſor of the Khaliphs. While 
this Princeſs diſplayed an Orien- 
tal magnificence before a people, 
whom, in her laſt manifeſto, the 
hadcalledan aſylum of freebooters 
ile the Greek deſcription of 
the road to Bizantium appeared 
upon the gateway at Cherſon; ſhe 
| diſquieted the Turks by new 
diplomatic hoſtilities, 


This 
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This pageant, this oſtentation, 
at length rouſed the lion from his 


Number. The Empreſs was 
- ſcarcely returned to Peterſburg, 


before her envoy was impriſoned 
in the ſeven towers, the Black 


Sea was covered with ſhips, the 


Turkiſh troops were marching 
through a territory, which had 


recently re- echoed her bee 
acclamations. 


Political events, and the ſilent 


revolutions which were ſecretly 


operating in many parts of Eu- 


rope, ſeemed to favour a reſolu- 


tion, 
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Ben which was juſt and deciſive. 
Moſt cabinets were tired -of the 
Ruſſian haughtineſs, or diſturbed 
by her projects; and her intimacy 


with Auſtria could-not leſſen this 


anxiety. Penetration could not 
reject the ſurmiſe, that a ſecret 


jealouſy ſubſiſted between the 
two. courts, and that the Empe- 


ror, an enlightened prince, having 


the choice of vicinity, would 


prefer the extfauſted Turks in his 
alliances, to the Ruſſians, whoſe 
preponderance was every where 
converted into a ſovereign. influ- 


ence. Since the peace of Belgrade, 


the 


| [ 204 J 
the good intelligence between 


Vienna and the Porte, was not 


interrupted. The Turks reſpe&- 


ed the misfortunes of Maria 
T hereſa; nor did they profit by 


the embarraſſments of 1740, nor 


thoſe of the ſeven- years war. 
Some light clouds were ſeen to 


interrupt this harmony the Di- 
van had diſperſed them with mo- 
deration: the Boſnian limits were 
amicably arranged, and the diſ- 
tricts of Buckovine were ceded 


cility. 


by Turkey with unexpected fa- 


From 


L 0s ] 

From theſe circumſtances it 
was. ſuppoſed. that the court of 
Vienna would act, at leaſt, the 

part of a ſimple auxiliary, if the 
| did not repreſent. the character of 
| a dignified neutrality. 


Though the principal, and old- 
eſt, ally of Turkey was occupied 
by internal troubles, indeciſive 
in her political ſyſtem, and could 
only relieve her by negociations, 
many. other ſtates offered ſecret 
5 ſervices. The Empreſs had cooled 

the attachment of England by a 
conduct, which in London was 
called 


a i 
called ingratitude. Detached from 
Pruſſia, ſhehad promiſed her guar- 
rantee for the Bavarian exchange; ; 
and Berlin conſidered the court 
of Peterſburg as the Emperor's 
aſſociate. Poland, meditating re- 
venge, conſidered the Turks as 
their guardians; and laſtly, Swe- 
den had equal intereſts to defend, 
to render her guarantee, ſo often 
| flighted, reſpectable, and to re- 
| ſame; after twenty years interval, 
her equilibre in the North. 


CHap. 
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Confltition—Ruſſa Influence 3 in Swe- 
W of Finland. 


2 \ 1 
Th IS ſtate was the moſt ag- 


which deprived her of ſo many 


provinces in the beginning, go- 


& * 


verned her by a corrupt and de- : 
ſpotic influence in the ſequel of 
this century. The conduct of 
Charles the Twelfth, the pride, 
and the misfortune of Sweden, 
had 


1 yy IF 

had . a n in the 
government, in which the paſt 
only was conſidered, without any 

regard to future evils. Experience 
of evils often affects nations too 
much to allow them to weigh 
and to examine their remedial 
| proviſions, the inconveniencies of 
which are often | long concealed, 
till futurity diſcovers their fatal 


conſequences. 


The impetuous diſcontent of 
Sweden, or of ſome demagogues, 
deſtroyed the balance of the com- 


ponent — of her conſtitution. 
In 


[ 209 J 
In the receſs. of hor. diets," chip 
Power lodged in the ſenate con- 
trolled the royal authority; the 
nomination and qualification of 


ſenators were given, with the 


whole legiflative power, to the 


ſtates. "The executive power was 


ſubjected to a , each mem- ; 


ber of which might be diſmiſſed 
by the ſtates; and the judicial 
power was veſted in their com- 


mittees. D uring their ſeſnons, 


the com plete executive power was 
veſted in a ſecret commiſſion of 
the ſtates, without limit or ba- 
lance, I ina body « of ſeven, perhaps 


LE . i of eight, . 


— 


5 

eight, hundred men: The royal 
authority was confined to mere 
repreſentation ; - the King could 
not diſmiſs an impertinent ſer- 
vant; and, in Mr. Sheridan's 
words, . he appeared only as a 
ſtate pageant, decorated for ho- 
% lidays and courtly feſtivals x. 
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Mr. Sheridan (the ſon of the late 
Manager of the Dublin theatre, who has 
exemplified his theory 3 in the education of 
his children, and to whoſe valuable labours 
the tranſlator i is happy to advert) was ſe- 
cretary to \Sir John Goodrick, when the re- 
volution, which he has recorded, took 


place i in 1 774. He v was afterwards Secre- 
L . | * | 5 tary 


— 
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This conſtitution favoured all 
the defects, all the diſorders of in- 
ternal policy, and all the ſchemes 


of foreign adverſaries ; and con- 
ſequently, by the treaty of New-- 
ſtadt, in and the Czar became 


its guarantee. 


Experience is the ſureſt teſt of 
nee : Prey may be 


tary at War i in ng Grin but he v was s dif- 
miſled i in 1789, after the great queſtion 
of the Regency was decided, with a pen- 
fon of 8ool. The appointment of his 
ſuccefior was "bis: oddly. contrived, as ta 
loſe, inſtead of acquiring parliamentar F 
influence | in freland: ns 
MS: P 2 condemned 
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condemned when attended with . 
Pernicious effects. What was 0 
the portrait of Sweden in 4772 ? ; 
General weakneſs, ſhameful neg- : 
| left in all ber departments; en 6 
inconſiderate war in 1757, un- * 
ſkillfully, diſhonourably conduct- 
ed; the love of glory ſubdued by 
the ſpirit of intrigue, | and. the - 
welfare of the ſtate by a criminal d 
felfiſhneſs.; : places conferred, and 8 
| powers torn. from their monarch 8 
by a faction; all was venal ; each 8 
ſuffrage, and each majority, the d 
b 


objects of mercantile calculation. 
_ Corruption was ſo tranſcen- 
| „ dant,“ 
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% daur,“ ſays Fredetiek the 
Great, „ that at one time a 
« French, and at another a Ruf- 
« fan, faction prevailed, while 
ee khe national e never me 

+ dominated. NL | 


Ruſſiz played the brincipat part 
in this ſcene of confuſion ; me- 
ditating the arbitration of the 
Swediſh government, no oppor- 
tunity was loſt to profit by the 
general anarchy; atid her fancy 
decided; itt 1750, the contelted 
bounds of TIGER eons 


© - 3 Ruſſia, 


KRuſſia, allied with France and 


Auſtria, from the diſlike of Eli- 1 

N 1 zabeth to the King of Pruſſia, 0 
produced that demolition in 1756 - 
of the feeble remnant of royal t 

authority, as the firſt fruits of Ih 

that combination, accompanied IM «+ 

with mortifying inſults to the 

King and Queen: and laſtly, that | 1 

war in 1 7 56, where Sweden fol- 1 

lowed as. a vaſſal in proceſſion, = 

without intereſt, reaſon, or juſ- 1 


tice, and ſaw her brave legions 
ſacrificed to the ee of her 1 


5 government. a 5 TOW 1 = * #4 5px 112 ; 7 { 
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Intrigues and bribes at Stock- 
| 1 were doubled ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of the ſecond Catherine: * 
the predominance of the party of 


| the Bonnets was ſeeured; ſhe 
dictated all their reſolutions ; and 


while the laboured to introduce 


anarchy into Poland, ſhe con- 
firmed and ratified i it in Sweden. 
Nothing remained except the de- 
F thronement of the King ; when 


the intrepidity of Guſtavus the 


Third prevented this laſt attempt, 
4 reſtored the empi re of the laws, 
circumſcribed that liberty which 
. only in the ſale of pub- 
mpeivtic! 1 * 4 lic 


. 
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lie welfare, and baniſhed for ever 


that deſpetiſm of torruption / un- 
der whieh ſhe had fo long been 
afflicted. 


5 The Ds engaged the 


King, of Pruſſta in a convention, 


to guaranty the Swediſh govern- 
ment as eſtabliſhed by the treaty 


of Neweſtadt in 1721. From 


thehee we may eſtimate her ſur- 
priſe at this revolution. An- 
<< ger and vengeance, ſays Fre- 
derick the Second, © would have 
t had an immediate operation, 


$6 had not the Turks firtaly res 
| ſiſted 


L ** ] 
<<: ſiſted the hard and imperious 
4 propoſed. T King of 
„Sweden, aware of the danger 
«© by which he was metiaced; 
4 Jaboured 4 eonciliatien with 
%% Denmark, that he fight bs 
105 engaged with a ſingle er. 
$4 ney” Nett nts aol Hd 
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- Here we have the moſt revered; 
and the moſt decifive- evidenced 
of the deſigns of the Empreſs 
againft. Sweden: after this, it is 
no leſs true than it is aſtoniſhing, 
chat iu a reply, contained in a li- 
"46s 5 N | bel, 
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bel; avowed by the cabinet of 
Peterſburg, entitled, Obſerva- 
„tions and Hiſtorical Eeclairciſſe- 
* ments, ſtudiouſly circulated in 
Finland, effrontery could miſre- 
preſent theſe precautions of Guſ- 
tavus, againſt the joint animoſity 
of Denmark and Ruſſia, under 
the idea of a voluntary and fanci- 
ful aggreſſion, which the leaſt 
menace from Ruſſia would have 
prevented: 


- Afuredly Ruſſia was not then 
in a formidable ſtate — Had the 
King * Sweden profited by her 
N 15 lofles, 


4 * 


TT } 
lofles, the abſence, fickneſs, and 
| miſery of her troops, the terror 
and indications of revolt, upon 
the near approach of Pugatſcheft, 
he had nothing to fear; ſave only 
an abuſive and ſophiſtical mani- 
feſto from the Ruſſian miniſters. 
This Prince was governed by | 
other maxims: he ſaved the Em- 
5 preſs 91 from new dangers; and 
public notoriety will prove a chain 
of ſolicitude, to maintain harmo- 
iny and good underſtanding be- 


ztween the two courts. 
| | 1 


A 


N ar this deterttii- 
nation, the Ruftian intrigues 111 
creafed; the {lighteſt pretexts. for | 
difcontent were magnified in 
Sweden by mifrepreſentation; 
emiſſaries were found in her pro- 
vinces, to inffame the people by 
falſe inſinuations. 

Since the peace of Abo, Ruſſia 
Had ſecretly laboured to detach 
Finland from Sweden: beſide 
this enterprize, dictated by her 
ruling principle of uſurpation, the 
vaſt projects of the Czatina in- 


duced her to prevent the efforts 


. 5 ＋ * ; 
3 * 3 * ; of 


1 . 
.of - Sweden to aſſiſt her ally, and 
to attack Ruſſia in a vulnerable 
place. At one time, mne fomented 
the ſpirit of revolt, at another, ſhe 
promiſed the Finlanders indepen- 
dency. The Baron Sprengporten, 
loaded with the favours of the 
King of Sweden, and inveſted with 
great employments in Finla nd, 
with every mark of confidence 
and bounty, was gained: by the 
Offers of the Empreſs, and had 
no ſcruples to betray his king, 
his country, and the 1 ſacred 
a obligations. 7D. 45 
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A Ruſſian officer, under * 
pretext of curioſity, had, in 1989; 


viſited the poſts of Finland, re- 
connoitred thoſe which might be 
attacked, ' and endeavoured. to 
ſound and to corrupt the princi- 
ples of the inhabitants. | 


This clandeſtine war engaged 
the unceaſing ' vigilance of the 
Swediſh King: of the ſecret de- 
ſigns of Ruſſia he could not 
doubt; but the moment of open 
E - reſiſtance was not come; and 
| danger was concealed, leſt the 


king- 
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kingdom ſhould be involved in a 
premature rupture. 


At length the Porte was rouſed 
from its lethargy.— To indicate 
the aggreſſor would be idle :—aſ- 
ſuredly, tired with the hoſtilities 
of ten years, ſhe was not obliged 
to attend the viſit of the Ruſſians 
at the gates of Conſtantinople.— 
Their treaty- with - Sweden, in 
1759, enabled them to ſolicit © 
ſuccours. — The intereſt and en- 
gagements of Guſtavus concurred 
with their deſire. 


n 


Ruſſia 
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Raa immediately reſolved to 
cripple Sweden, by thoſe. mea- 
ſures which had ruined Poland, 
enſlaved the Crimea, and ſub- 
jected Courland. The embers of 
the flame in 1972 were revived— 
the Count Roſamouſki reſumed 
the Part of his predeceſſors as 
miniſter of the Empreſs . every 
engine was employed to excite a 
faction againſt the King — the 
Ruſſian Envoy's conduct was moſt 
indiſcreet public ſeduction was 
evident in his words and actions 
in the capital, and under the 
King's eyes, no Ambaſſador ever 
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due to ts: the rights. a. 
| hoſpitality, 'and the duties of his 


function. The Count Roſamou- 
ſki had forgot diſcretion; his de- 
clarations were outrages, appeals 


to the people againſt their ſove- 


reign :—bold and inſidious, theſe 
hoſtile notes infuſed rancor and 
| gall into the hearts of too many. 
—The government did not forget 
in this conjuncture what was due 


5 to public tranquillity and the laws | 
of nations—The king declined to 
acknowledge his powers as a mi- 


niſter, and compelled him to 
E abandon 


*% * 
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abandon the theatre of his in- 


The Empreſs not only juſtified, 
but complained of the diſmiſſion 
of her miniſter: — Europe was 
ſhocked at the conduct of the 
court of Peterſburg, which treat- 
ed ſelf-defence as a proof of hoſ- 
tility. Neither reſpe& for kings, A 
nor prudence, nor conciliation, 
formed any part of her conduct; 
even peace was announced with 
inſulting language. 


When 
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When victory had abandoned 


her arms, artifice ſucceeded; her 
agents tampered with the officers 
of the Finland troops — the moſt 


deſpotic court in the univerſe re- 
ſounded the word liberty in the 


ears of the Swediſh ſubjects: 
ſome of whom forgot their alle- 
giance to their King and country, 


deſerted them in the hour of dan- 
ger, and entered into a traiterous 


correſpondence. — A terrible ex+ 
ample, an awful leſſon, for thoſe 


ſtates whoſe deſtiny placed their 


intereſts in oppoſition to the de- 
ſigns of Ruſſia. | 


* 
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Negotiations of England and Priffie 
28 meitb the Cxurina Intereſts of the 
0 | 6: Maritime Powers — The Importance | 
Cl ef the Eftabliſhment of Ruſſia, as @ 
1 . Naval . in the * 


Tm E inflexible pride of chat 
court prevailed at the moment of 
the burſting of a ſtorm ; when 
Poland was ready to break her 
chains, and Pruffia to ſecond her 
laudable figs: ; when the cabi- 


nets | 


E F 
nets of Potſdam and of Landon 
engaged in the ſame intereſt : all 
mediation was ſeornfully rejected; 
the received the offer of the Swe- 
_ diſh King, to reconcile her to thi 
Porte, with diſdain; which com- 
pelled him to the neceſſity of de- 
fenſive meaſures, and the com- 
pletion of his en gagements with | 
.. 0 


The mediation of England was 
equally rejected without regard 
to their alliance, to paſt ſervice, 


or the ſlight ties by which they 


were allied. The Engliſn pride 
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and liberality were ſhocked with 
ſtratagems, with diſdain, with 
hoſtile intimations, from a court 
which owed her eternal. obliga- 
tions. The expedition to the Ar- 
chipelago was ſolely to be aſcribed 
to Englifh aid and affiſtance, and 
to them the-glory of it ſhould be 
aſcribed : the diſabled fleet of the 
Empreſs harboured, repaired, and 
victualled by England, could ne- 
ver have cleared the Channel 
without the ſkill of Britiſh pilots; ; 
nor would they have burned the 
Turkiſh fleet, had it not been for 
| on ability of the firſt of the ma- 


ritime 


- 13 
ritime powers. If England ena- 
bled the Ruſſian flag to appear 
without diſhonour before the Dar- 
danelles, and zealouſly befriended 
her negotiations, what was her 
acknowledgement ? A deſertion 
when England was almoſt over- 
powered by her enemies, that 
armed neutrality which deprived 
them of thoſe mariners they pro- ; 
cured from the Baltic, which ena · 
bled Holland to carry on an illicit 
trade, which. ſpeciouſly gave the 
title of the protectreſs of marine 
freedom to the Empreſs, but 
which, in reality, was a mortal 
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> wound. to the importance of Eng- 


* F 2 
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. 2» N Fa, : 
The Engliſh capitals. and tra- 


ders are the great reſource of the 
Ruſſian commerce, the vital priu- 
ciples of her tardy circulation ; 
though. the. balange of trade is 
a loſs. of near one million annu- 
ally to England, though Engliſh 
ſhips conſtitute the half of the 
veſſels which arrive annually at 

Cronſtadt, the Empreſs has pro- 


eraſtinated the renewal of their 
commercial treaty A the : 


„ 


— 


. 
ſolicitations of the Engliſh cabi- 
net, promiſing much and termi- 
-nating nothing, the negotiation 
has languiſhed, and the effects of 
their projected arrangements are 
as humiliating as they are ridicu- 


lou 8. 


The new allies of England in- 
vited the Empreſs to reflect upon 
the propoſed joint arbitration of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia. The 
ſucceſſor of Frederick the Great, 

ambitious more of the title of a 
peacemaker than of a conqueror, 

held the balance with a firm and 


impartial 


n 


« 
A 
—— — — vt” — n 


t age | 

impartial hand, and propoſed an 
amicable adjuſtment. — His reign 
daily acquired, without the eclat 
of war, that reputation, which 

wiſe and able meaſures, the wiſ- 
dom of councils, the moderation 
and juſt management of power, 
never fail to beſtow. The King 
of Pruſſia had diſcovered a mine of 
miſchief formed in Poland, by 
Ruſſian emiſſaries, equally dan- 
gerous to Pruſſia, as well as to 
Turkey. —An excluſive alliance, 
was projected between that re- 
public and Ruſſia; by.the energy 


of his declarations, and the con- 


viction 


( Wu] 
viction of his reſolution, the court 
of Berlin warded off this ſtroke, 


and gave new -life to Poland. 


Whether the Ruſſian miniſters 
were blinded by the facility and 
poſſibility of a great event, or 
whether Catherine, intoxicated 
by ſucceſs, conſulted more her 


favourites than her intereſt, ſhe 


rejected, with diſdain, the idea 


of mediation; ſhe braved all 
riſques, and the moderation of 
the King of Pruſſia ſolely pre- 
vented a formidable alliance of 


five powers againſt Ruſſia. 
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Concluſion - — General Remarks - — Gu 
mary of this Work *. 


SUCH are the hiſtorical features 
of the preſent time, of which 
all Europe is a witneſs. Her 
Kings have. viewed perhaps with 

too 


* This concluſive chapter is, perhaps, the 
moſt valuable part of this work. A ſhort 
and comprehenſive account of the politi- 
cal intereſts of the different ſtates in Eu- 

8 OY * 
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too much prudence, the progreſs 


of this enterpriſing policy, by 
which the laws of nations have 

been 
rope is much wanted: and it is very ex- 
traordinary, that, at the preſent criſis, an 


able pamphlet has not appeared upon Con- 
tinental affairs, nor upon. the part which 


this country might act as the arbiter of 


Europe. 


According to what,. I believe, may 


be - conſidered as the moſt authentic 
compilation of parliamentary debates, be- 
fore they were regularly publiſhed in 
newſpapers, in 1773-4, I mean the de- 
bates in the Lilliputian club, where the 
names of the principal ſpeakers are traveſ- 
| tied 


* 
r D . 11 9 


| 


1 
deen annulled; the faith of . 
' has diſappeared; and the. abuſe of 


power has legitimated uſurpation. 
| This | 


tied in the Gentleman's Magazine; the 
principal debates in the days of Sir Robert 
Wal pole turned upon foreign treaties and 
Continental intereſts, © 

This Chapter reſembles that ſhort, but 
excellerit, abridgement of the ſtate of Eu- 
rope, by Sir William Temple, in 1673, 
preſented to the Duke of Ormond by that 
great man at the end of his ſecond em- 
baſſy, in anſwer to his ſhort queſtion, 
« What was neceſſary to be done?“ — 
or what part this country ſhould take at 
that criſis | 


i 


HOT ©. 
This vaſt empire, which, for 
twenty years, has ſpread terror, 


corruption, deſpotiſm, and war, 


__ embraces. 


It were much to be defired that ſome 
able man, in the diplomatic line, would 
favour the public with ſome chart of the 


| preſent ſchemes, alliances, connections, 


and intereſts, of the Continent—I ſay 


the public, becauſe, notwithſtanding 


ſome new doctrines, publicity is the 


vital principle of a free country; infor- 
mation and intelligence can alone animate 
their exertions, and dite& their energy. 


It is very eaſy to talk of committing lives 


and fortunes ; but mankind muſt be per- 
ſuaded that they are in the right, before 
4 | 


they can be preyailed upon to engage 
| | | with 


[ 246. 9 
embrates all varieties of- climate, 
and comprehends every ſpecies of 
OT Seas inacceſfible to Eu ; 


-ropean 


with zeal and patriotiſm in foreign wars: 
blinfolded exertions are child and con- 6 


3 


. 


demptible. 


- + 2h” 
8 


Por ſuch a character as Sir Willits 
Temple, we ſhall Iook in vain." . while 
our embaſſies are beſtowed merely from TH 
parliamentary intereſt, or rendered cbm- 
modious for men who cannot live conve· 

| - niently at home. This great man was 
patronized by the Duke of Ormond, in 
conſequence of his exertions in the Iriſh 

parliament. after the reſtoration, where, F 

e repteſentative of the county of Carlow 
e N 0 Ex 


e . i 
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| can fleets; deſerts or enflaved;: 
countries are her frontiers: hi- 
wn, der, upon her ter⸗ 
N | ritory 


he appeared as the firſt ſpeaker, and the 
ableſt member, of that aſſembly. Some 
time ago I was much diſappointed in my 
application to the nobleman who inherits 
his name and virtues, for ſome early me- 
morials of Sir. William. Temple, as this 
bart of his life has not been dwelt upon 
by any of his biographers; ; and theſe anec- 
dotes to which 1 allude, were collected, 
with ſome materials, for a parliamentary 
hiſtory of Ireland to the reyolution, in 
which I. have been for ſome time engaged. 
This work I intend to form upon Mr., 
5 Harſel's plan, and to render it enter- 


: R _ taining 


of ave 
ritory have been haſtily deemed 
impracticable. While her ad- 
verſaries remain upon the defen- 
ſive, ſwarms of undiſciplined ſa- 


vages emigrate from their ha- 
bitations, and deſtroy extenſive 
countries in a campaign. Pruſſia 
and Poland ſtill bleed from thoſe 


king by ſome memoirs of the Duke ol 
Ormond, from papers communicated to 
me by a particular friend, the heir of that 
illuſtrious nobleman, to whom I have the 
Honour of being nearly allied: and I ſhall 
leave it to my country, if I may hope 
that a ſufficient period is allotted to me 
to accompliſh ſo laborious an undertaking. 


- _— 


ravages, 


— 


[| 24s ] 
ravages, when troops which are 


mowed down without being ſub- 


dued, are animated by pillage, by 
fanaticiſm, or by the ambition of 
their ſovereign, who in loſivg 
{oldiers, only loſes flaves ; — woe 
to thoſe ftates which border upon 
this deſtructive power! e 
- Peace muſt be purchaſed by 
acrifices, or ſecured by a prepa- 
ration commenſurate to the dan- 
ger. Ruſſia menaces at the ſame 
"Ws Turkey, the North, and 
Germany: the reduction of one, 
would accelerate the conqueſt of 
a che 
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the others. Solitary W 

vain, againſt an. empire / which 
can produce foldiers, lik e grains 
of ſand, whoſe policy has no other 
principles than thoſe. of intereſt, 
and whoſe bold maxims correſ- 
pond with that fortune, which has 
Jo long favoured their projects. 
By the ſchemes ſhe has exe- 
euted in Poland, that republic, 
and Courland, are warned of the 
danger which threatens them, if | 
they ſhould not ſeriouſly advert to 
eh inen for their ſafety. 


Before 


i TT 
5 Before the Ruſſian was un | united | 
with the Auſtrian army, F rede- 
: rick the Great was ſurpriſed at 
the rapidity of their progreſs; he 
had ſeen them penetrate into the 
heart of his ſtates, and lay Pruſſia 
under contribution, a country 
always expoſed to invaſion, while 
Poland and Courland are under 
Ruſſian influence. Ruſſia, as the 
auxiliary of the chief of the Ger- 
man empire, and aſſociated in 
his projects, can attack Pruſſia n 
the ſouth'as well as the north, aid 
the Emperor by her diverſions; 3 

| Rig 2 7107 and 8 
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and menace the. liberty of Ger- 


Sweden maintains her ſitua- 
tion, thanks to the firmneſs and 
precaution of her king; but 
recent events reveal the fecret of 
that ſlender thread upon which 
her tranquillity depends, and de- 
monſtrates the neceſſity of a ba- 


| lance which may place the Em- 
prefs in due bounds of limitation. 


A ſ.imilar intereſt ſhould affect 
the politics of Denmark, if the 
N of their abſurd rivality 
with 


« 


* 8 7 A 


J 

with Sweden, , and the prej udices of 
her miniſters, ſhould no longer 
faſcinate that country. Can the 
not perceive that her alliance! is 
an inſtrument which ſhe lends. 
to Ruſſia to diſquiet her neigh- 


bours, and to tyrannize over the 


North? 1s it not clear, that in- 
lending her influence to weak 


en, or to-cruſh the powers on 


the Baltic, ſhe will ultimately 
contribute to her own depreſſion? 
What would be her ſecurity, if 
the neighbouting powers ſhould: 
be diſabled, or ſubdued by Ruſſia? 


Every thing confpires to induce 


2 R 4 Denmark 
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Denmark. to a tus! defenſive 
alliance, to maintain the equi- 
libre, to counterbalance the pre- 
ponderauce « of Ruſſia, to imitate 
that noble ſyſtem, the Germanic 
league, the rampart of weak. ſtates. 
| againſt t the power of a great. em- 
Pare, EE Se in)ß © 6H «98 
The maritime and commercial 
ſtates, the South, Italy, and Ve- 
nice, in particular, are affected 
by the ſame intereſts, and-ſhould | 
participate in the ſame apprehen- 
ſions. Should Ruffia eſtabliſh her 
power in the Mediterranean, hu- 
man 


L ay To | 
man foreſight cannot appreciate 


or comprehend the wide and vaſt 
Sm of ſuch a revolution. 


Toll ot T ſhall oben the 
ſupereminent conſideration of the 
happineſs of Ruſſia herſelf, of 
her true glory, of her national 
Intereſts, facrificed to the eclat of 
a tranſitory reign, whoſe trophies 
are ſtained with blood. That na- 
tion, which has ſurpriſed Europe 
with the rapidity of ther civiliza- = 
tion, ſhould endeavour to con- | 
nate that great work; 
3 Peace is eſſential. 5 
Winne | natural | 
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natural aptitude of that robuſt, 
flexible, and penetrating people, 
to repair the ravages of ſucceſſive 


wars, would facilitate this deſign. 


They yet want arts, manufac- 
tures, internal and foreign com- 
mer CE, capitals, population; and” 


her civilization does not extend 


beyond Moſcow. This cannot 
be the work of a ſovereign, en- 


gtoſſed with ideas of territorial- 


aggrandizement ; nor of favourites 
. 
future deſtiny, and providing aſy- 
lums in the: neighbouring ſtates: 


as . from deſpotiſm, This 


Y great 


1 
great donation is reſerved to the 
nobility, to the nation itſelf, 
formed to give examples of virtue, 
which decorate humanity. It is 
alone by exerting her activity in 
the centre of the ſtate, that her 
wounds can be healed, and that 
ſhe can ſupport the inconvenient 
and gigantic extent of her empires. 


The Ruffians fill proudly re- 
member thatPrincewho, unintens- - 
tionally perhaps, prepared them 
for freedom, while they were ci- 
vilized as ſlaves. Of all the plans 
and ſchemes of that great man; 
i e 1 
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che moſt admirable, though the 
leaſt noticed, was that of aban- 
doning two thirds of that vaſt 
empire to bears and to nature, 
to concenter the whole popula- 
tion in the provinces which are 


within a practicable diſtance of 


the capital, and to ſtrengthen his 
«country by conſolidation. This 
policy is a ſatire upon the ofeſine 
reign ; a policy aſſuredly adopted 
by the intelligent part of the 
community ; they have too much 
good ſenſe not to lament, that all 
her powers have been turned 


Wan her * and diſpoſition, 
| _ 


+ as } 


_ her intereſt, and to- Sie 
| the deſtruction of Hap pains 


4a 


ald 9 of wg mor 
ment are vain and pompaus con- 
queſts, which exiſt only in ſounds, | 
in hymns, f in Te Deums, and i in 


Seftivals 38 1 


This ſentenee has been extended by 


he the Tranſlator—no other liberty has been 


taken in this Engliſh verſion, ſave only 
that of dividing it into Chapters, and ad- 
ding a few notes. This Work has been 

authenticated to me, as the work of the 
King of Sweden, though it cannot be 
** that it. was compiled. withaut 
aſkſtancs: 


4, N Po 2 1 
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May the ſucceſſor to thisthrone, 
that Prince, whom Europe has 
obſerved in his travels, accompa- 
ed with ſuch modeſty, an ex- 


aſſiſtance, as the Poſthumous Works of 
Frederick the Great were reviſed by the 


Pruffian Miniſter: Count He. erg. No 


pains have been ſpared La Mike tranſ. 


lation and the printing as accurate as poſ- 
{ible. It is to be hoped the Public will 
:accept of apologies for any miſtake in a 


work undertaken in a period of indiſpoſi- 
tion, and of political turbulence; which 
could not (the Public muſt ſuppoſe) be 
vcompanied with . pleaſant reflections, 
mor be altogether favourable to the lite- 
vary purſuits of the Tranſlater- 

2 | ample 
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am ple of private virtues, and 
whoſe benign inclinations may 
heal the wounds of thoſe fruitleſs 
Wars. May the Grand Duke 
be no longer guided by this ab- 
ſurd, and romantic policy. May 
he ſubſtitute in the place of fal- 
Uacious grandeur, that true great- 
neſs which reſults from. the mo- 
deration of princes, and from the 
:proſperity of their people. 
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